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|THE PROBLEM OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


_ Tue past few months have witnessed a very welcome revival of 
iftterest in this country in foreign affairs, and if the comment 
Upon them which has appeared in certain sections of the Press 
' has not always given evidence of a very profound appreciation of 
' the issues at stake, it is at any rate satisfactory that the problem 
of Great Britain’s attitude towards her neighbours is at last 
_ feceiving some attention from the ordinary citizen. The modern 
_ tendency to leave all save the simplest of political questions to 
| the specialist has of late years been very much prondunced where 
| international problems have been concerned, and the electorate 
of to-day is by no means so well informed upon these matters as 
| was that of the pre-war era, but signs are not wanting that a 
' feaction against this indifference is to some extent setting in, 
and of this the interest aroused by the ill-fated Anglo-French 
Naval Agreement is conclusive evidence. 
Unfortunately, there is a marked tendency among those who 
| discuss, either in print or upon the platform, the policy which 
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they consider the Government should pursue to take sides, and 
to maintain that the only salvation of the country lies in an 
alliance with France or with the United States of America. There 
have always been, and probably there always will be, two schools 
of thought in the matter of British foreign policy, the one main- 
taining that England must never forget that she is primarily a 
European Power, and the other declaring that she should turn 
her back upon Europe and think solely of her Imperial responsi- 
bilities. Neither counsel is that of perfection, and their respective 
value varies from time to time according to circumstances; on 
the whole, however, the via media between the two extremes is 
the path generally to be preferred, and such is the case at the 
present moment. There is no need to make the Foreign Office 
an annexe either of the Quai d’Orsay at Paris or of the State 
Department at Washington. 

Before, however, analysing the arguments either of the pro- 
French or of the pro-American party it is as well to decide what 
the aim of British foreign policy should be, and then to consider 
the international conditions in which this policy is to be pursued, 

There can, one imagines, be no two opinions on the fact that 
the chief object of British statesmanship at the present time is to 
preserve the peace of the world, while taking every precaution 
that if war breaks out the Empire shall not be implicated unless, 
as was the case fourteen years ago, national interests are at stake. 
One would have thought that the sacrifices made by Great Britain 
in the cause of peace were sufficiently obvious to silence the most 
convinced of Anglophobes, but unfortunately such has not proved 
to be the case, and the cry of perfide Albion still raises a cheer on 
the extreme Left and on the extreme Right in more than one 
European country. In this connexion it is to be hoped that M. 
Rostand’s play will not be regarded as in any way typical of 
public opinion in France, but it is significant that a French novelist 
who should have known better has accused the British Govern- 
ment of financing Abd-el-Krim, while the Communist charges 
against Sir Austen Chamberlain of counter-revolutionary activities 
in Russia are too well known to require more than a passing 
mention. In a way it is perhaps as well that these accusations 
should be brought, for they serve to remind us that, however pure 
our motives may appear to ourselves, their altruism is by no means 
so obvious to our critics on the other side of the Channel and of 


the Atlantic. 
On the other hand, successive British Administrations have 


shown that all three parties are agreed that the maintenance of 
peace is the basis of the Empire’s foreign policy. In pursuit of 
this ideal not only has the old claim to the mastery of the sea, 
upheld for centuries, been abandoned, but parity of naval arma- 
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ments with another Power has been adopted in its place as a 
fixed principle. The Army, proved in numerous, wars to be 
second to none in the world, has been reduced to the strength of 
a police force, while both its training and its reserves have been 
curtailed to an extent which many competent critics declare to 
be excessive for safety. While, lastly, by the Pact of Locarno 
the British Government pledged itself, in a way quite unpre- 
cedented in the recent history of the country, to come to the aid 
of the League of Nations if, in certain circumstances, there 
appeared to be a threat of war from any quarter. It is true that 
the Geneva Protocol was rejected, not, as is sometimes alleged, 
solely by the Conservative Administration of Mr. Baldwin, but 
by the vast majority of the electorate at the last General Elec- 
tion ; yet, so far as the British Empire is concerned, the Protocol 
contained pledges which could never have been carried out, and 
in this case the refusal to sign it surely argues good faith rather 
than duplicity, an attitude which also characterises the reserva- 
tions which the Foreign Office so wisely made to the Kellogg 
Pact. 

If, then, it be admitted, as it is by every section of opinion in 
the country, that the preservation of international peace is the 
principal object of British foreign policy, the question thus arises 
whether this end can best be served by isolation or by making 
alliances and agreements with other Powers, either in Europe or 
in America, and it is on this problem that controversy centres 
at the present time. In short, there is general agreement as to 
the end which it is desirable to attain, but there is a great conflict 
of opinion as to the means of attaining it, and a decision is not 
made any easier by the lack of clear thinking, and sometimes even 
of common honesty, only too often displayed by the protagonists 
on-both sides. 

There are still those who believe that utter isolation from the 
rest of the world is possible, and who urge upon the Foreign 
Office a policy of complete detachment—at any rate, so far as 
European affairs are concerned. Inasmuch as this attitude is a 
reaction against the continued interference in Continental politics 
which was so prominent a characteristic of the Administration of 
Mr. Lloyd George and of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, it is natural 
and by no means to be deprecated, but it can undoubtedly be 
pushed too far, and in any event it ignores certain very important 
facts. In the first place, Great Britain is already committed in 
certain circumstances by the Locarno Pact to armed intervention 
on the mainland of Europe, and, however injudicious it may have 
been at the time to enter into an engagement of this sort, to 


_Tepudiate it now would be one of those remedies that are worse 


than the original disease, for it would produce chaos once more. 
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Then, again, isolation can only be complete if it is reciprocal, 
and the development of aerial warfare has for all intents and 
‘purposes deprived Great Britain of that immunity from attack 
which she possessed for so many centuries. Nor is this all, for 
the history of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 
when a complete indifference to the affairs of Europe was dis- 
played by successive British Administrations, is not a particularly 
glorious one, culminating as it did in a world-wide outbreak of 
Anglophobia at the time of the South African War. In short, a 
foreign policy based upon the principle of complete isolation is 
not possible to-day, and even if it were practicable it is by no 
means certain that it would be desirable. 

At the same time, there is no reason to suppose that the peace 
of the world would rest upon any surer foundations were Great 
Britain to take sides each time two European nations began to 
bicker, yet that would be the inevitable result of building up a 
system of alliances such as existed in pre-war days, for now, as 
then, the country would invariably be committed in advance to 
one party or the other in every dispute that arose. At the 
present time there are three Powers on the mainland of Europe 
which overshadow their neighbours—France, Italy, and Germany ; 
and to enter into close relations with one of them is at once to 
rouse the suspicions of the other two, as was recently shown by 
the attitude of Berlin and Rome towards the Anglo-French Naval 
Agreement. There is a widespread misconception among those 
who should know better that the maintenance of peace depends 
upon the continuance of the existing territorial status quo, whereas 
in reality nothing could be further from the truth. France, of 
course, is prepared to resist any alteration of the Peace Treaties, 
but Italy and Germany are both eager for their revision, and in 
these circumstances for Great Britain to adopt any very decided 
attitude on the subject would raise up enemies at once. Sooner 
or later the Continental Powers are probably bound to become 
divided once more into two groups, but for Great Britain to bind 
herself to any one of her neighbours more closely than is the case 
at present would not only make her the catspaw of others in 
quarrels in which she had no concern, but would also precipitate 
the separation of the nations into two armed camps as of yore, 
and so jeopardise the very peace which all parties are agreed is 
essential to British interests. 

There is, indeed, a marked tendency among the critics to 
regard the whole question of the national foreign policy from far 
too academic a standpoint, and, so far as actual facts are con- 
cerned, to content themselves with a few sweeping generalisations, 
with the result that the ordinary citizen, who is no specialist, 
miay well be excused if he arrives at the conviction that there are 
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otily three alternatives before the country—alliance with France, 
alliance with the United States, or a more or less splendid isola- 
tion. In reality the field of choice is far wider, but before coming 
to‘any conclusion it is as well to consider the international situa- 
tion a little more closely, and to do so from three points of view 
the Empire, Europe, and the rest of the world. 

The development of Dominion autonomy and the decisions of 
the last Imperial Conference have enormously complicated the 
work of the Foreign Office during the past ten years. It isnot so 
much the size of the British Empire that makes unanimity of 
opinion among its component parts in international matters 
difficult as its geographical position and its mixed population. 
The policy of Japan, for example, often arouses very different 
feelings in Canada and Australia from those which are enter- 
tained in India, while to Newfoundland, South Africa, and the 
Irish Free State the attitude of Tokyo is a matter of complete 
indifference. Yet it is of the utmost importance that the Empire 
should speak with a united voice, for the least hint of internal 
differences may have the most serious consequences. In this 
connexion one can but view with a certain amount of anxiety the 
appointment of Ministers by the various Dominions to foreign 
capitals. If these representatives are merely to be consular 
officers with extended powers their appearance is to be welcomed, 
but if they are to treat of political questions serious complications 
may well ensue, for in that case the foreign Power concerned 
would have an unrivalled opportunity of sowing the seeds of 
discord between Great Britain and the Dominions. Without being 
a pessimist one must realise the difficult position in which the 
Foreign Office is often likely to find itself in the future, and in 
these circumstances the formulation of a settled policy is sur- 
rounded by obstacles which did not exist even twenty years ago. 

So far as the mainland of Europe is concerned there are, as 
has been said, three leading Powers—France, Italy, and Germany ; 
and there are also three prominent problems awaiting solution— 
the Rhineland, the Anschluss, and the colonial ambitions of Italy. 
Each of these affects British interests in a different way, so that 
it is by no means easy to find a formula that will cover them all. 

The occupation of the Rhineland is, of course» one of the 
results of the Treaty of Versailles, and it thus indirectly raises the 
whole problem of a revision of the settlement reached at the end 
of the war. Unfortunately, the question of evacuation has come 
to be complicated by external considerations, and there can be 
no doubt that a solution is not rendered any easier by the inflamed 
state of public opinion on both sides of the Rhine. The Germans 
claim that they have fulfilled their obligations under the Treaty 
of Versailles, and that the presence of foreign troops upon their 
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soil is neither more nor less than a national indignity. The 
French, on the other hand, maintain that as soon as it is rid of 
the Allied armies the Berlin Government will promptly default. 
Which of these views is the correct one does not really matter, 
for what is of importance is that one or other of them is held by 
so many millions of Frenchmen or Germans that moderate men 
like Herr Stresemann and M. Briand are quite unable to arrive at 
any agreement. Up to a few months ago there was some hope 
of a settlement by direct negotiation between Paris and Berlin, 
but public opinion in both countries has put a stop to the con- 
versations which were begun at Thoiry. Such being the case, 
the position of Great Britain is very delicate, for to leave her 
forces in the Rhineland is to have a continual cause of friction 
-with Berlin, while to withdraw them would almost certainly 
precipitate a quarrel with Paris. The only possible course is to 
temporise, in the hope that before long the inconveniences of the 
existing situation may impress themselves upon the minds of 
those principally concerned. 

The Anschluss, or the incorporation of Austria in Germany, is 
one of those rare problems that only affect Great Britain very 
indirectly. France is opposed to it, partly because it would 
increase both the population and the resources of her eastern 
neighbour, and partly because it is highly distasteful to her clients 
of the Little Entente. Italy in this matter is in agreement with 
Paris, for, having replaced the Dual Monarchy upon her frontier 
by the harmless Austrian Republic, she is in no mind to have a 
Great Power once again on the other side of the Brenner. At 
the same time, it is quite clear that Austria cannot continue in 
her present position indefinitely ; her six million people are too 
few to live and too many to die, while the capital is far too large 
for a tiny pastoral State. Yet union with Germany would mean, 
even if France and Italy gave their consent, the revision of the 
Peace Treaties, and once one alteration had been sanctioned it 
would not be long before half the frontiers in Europe were in the 
melting-pot. There can, however, be no doubt that sooner or 
later the treaties in question will have to be modified, and if too 
much insistence be placed upon the maintenance of the status quo 
it will mean that they will only be altered by force. The interest, 
therefore, of Great Britain in the Anschluss lies in the fact that it 
divides the leading Powers of the Continent into two camps, and 
that in its present form it represents a seething cauldron which 
may boil over at any moment. 

Italian ambitions are the third disturbing factor in Europe 
to-day, and the solution of this particular problem is not rendered 
any easier by the fact that it is quite uncertain both what they 
are and where an attempt is likely to be made to realise them. 
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Whatever merits Signor Mussolini may lack as a statesman, that 
of being able to mystify his neighbours is not among them, for 
ever since his accession to power he has displayed wonderful 
ability in leaving the world in doubt as to the ultimate aim of his 
foreign policy. In turn Jugo-Slavia, Albania, Greece, and 
Turkey have appeared in the guise of potential enemies, only, 
however, to be converted into friends before the prophets of woe 
had finished shaking their heads over the catastrophes which they 
declared must result from the attitude of Signor Mussolini. On 
the other hand, this policy cannot be pursued indefinitely, for it 
is clear that, to quote the Duce himself, ‘ Italy must expand or 
burst.’ Expansion, too, can only take place within the Mediter- 
ranean itself, for with Great Britain at Gibraltar and Port Said 
and Spain at Ceuta any Italian possessions outside the great 
inland sea could only be held by kind. permission of London and 
Madrid—a state of affairs which would be intolerable to Italian 
pride. Within the Mediterranean the acquisition of fresh 
overseas possessions could only be either in North Africa or 
Syria at the expense of France, or in Asia Minor at that of Turkey, 
since neither Great Britain nor Spain is likely to cede its Asiatic or 
African territories. There can, of course, be no doubt that Italian 
public opinion bitterly resents the colonial settlement made by the 
Peace Treaties, and that sooner or later its revision will be 
demanded by Rome: this fact is fully appreciated in Paris, and is 
one of the principal causes of the existing Franco-Italian malaise, 

The European situation is thus one in which it behoves the 
British Foreign Office to walk warily, far more warily, indeed, 
than most of its critics realise. The three leading Powers upon 
the Continent are divided by very acute differences upon the most 
important problems, and to agree with one of them would almost 
certainly be to alienate the other two. In these circumstances it 
may be asked whether it would not be better to adopt the advice 
of those who would have us turn our backs upon Europe alto- 
gether, and make a close understanding with the United States 
the basis of British foreign policy. Unfortunately, however, for 
those who hold this view, the international situation is just as 
complicated in the New World as it is in the Old. 

There is a popular impression in many quarters that the only 
non-European Power of any importance is the United States, 
whereas in reality nothing could be farther from the truth. In 
the Far East, where British interests are developing every day, 
the dominant factor is Japan. It may be that of late years her 
position has to some extent weakened owing to a faulty financial 
policy and to the various earthquakes from which she has suffered, 
but there is no sign that her eclipse, if one is justified in using 
such a word to describe what is really only a slight setback, is 
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more than temporary, and even so Japan is invincible in her own 
and Chinese waters. She is not, it is true, a world Power like 
Great Britain, but upon her favour depends the British trade 
with the Far East, and no agreement between London and 
Washington could unlock the door which leads to the wealth of 
China if it had been banged and bolted by Tokyo. The bogey of 
a war between the United States and Japan is not now so much 
to the fore as it was a few years ago, but there are serious points at 
issue between the two countries still, and Great Britain has gone 
quite far enough in the direction of Washington by putting an end 
to the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, not to mention the construction of 
the Singapore Base. The two island kingdoms are likely to have 
plenty of need of one another’s support in the China of to-morrow, 
and a realisation of facts is the best foundation of a foreign policy, 

. If the United States is not the whole non-European world, 
neither is she the whole of America—a fact which is even more 
often forgotten. That she is the greatest nation in the New 
World to-day no one would deny, but whether she will be so far 
ahead of her rivals in twenty years’ time is another matter, and 
statesmen must take the long view. Not one Englishman in a 
thousand realises the progress that is being made by Latin 
America in general and by the Argentine and Chile in particular, 
and every one of the States that lie between the Rio Grande and 
Cape Horn is suspicious of the intentions of its northern neighbour, 
as is shown by the reluctance to sign the Kellogg Pact. However 
close are the ties which connect Great Britain with the United 
States, sentiment must not be allowed to blind us to realities. 
Great nations are in the process of making in Latin America 
to-day, and their friendship can be won by a wise policy, which, 
while regarding the just susceptibilities of the United States, 
allows for the fact that the New World is not synonymous with 
the State Department at Washington. 

There seems to be at the present time a reticence with regard 
to the United States which one can only regard as excessive. 
The mere fact that the two nations speak the same language does 
not render their interests identical—indeed, at times one cannot 
help wondering if they would not get on better if their language 
were different ; and if, as is undoubtedly the case, they have 
much in common, there are also many potential causes of anta- 
gonism. The nations are too closely akin to make allowances 
(for who ever yet made the same allowances for his relatives that 
he does for his friends ?), and in refusing to treat one another as 
foreign Powers in the normal way they take it for granted that 
their interests are identical, and are consequently very angry 
on the occasions on which they find they are not. In fine, a real 
understanding between Great Britain and the United States will 
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only be possible when both parties realise that, although they once 
shared the same cradle, it was a century and a half ago. 

Those who would have us hitch our national destinies to the 
chariot-wheel of Washington never tire of declaring that the 
United States is a world Power while France is merely a European 
one. A glance at the map should convince them of their error, 
for while French culture and French colonies are scattered all 
over the globe, the overseas possessions of the United States are 
limited to the Philippines and a few islands in the Pacific and 
Caribbean Seas. The real difficulty lies, not in the breadth of 
North American vision, but in its provincialism, which is at the 
same time a source of great national strength, for it keeps the 
United States out of adventures in which she would only burn her 
fingers. American capital is interested in international affairs, 
but the country as a whole is not, and if this fact were realised as 
widely as it should be, the apparent diplomatic shufflings of 
Washington would arouse less resentment in other parts of the 
world. Admittedly the Constitution of the United States makes 
a consistent foreign policy very difficult, but it is surely useless to 
blame statesmen for not going too far ahead of public opinion. 
As it is, there is a tendency on the part of the State Department to 
promise more than it can perform, and this has already led to 
serious complications in the past. 

A survey of the international situation at the present time 
thus shows that neither in Europe nor out of it is there any path 
for Great Britain to pursue that is not beset with innumerable 
difficulties. In these circumstances is salvation to be found either 
in a close understanding with France or with the United States ? 

It is quite obvious from the facts already stated that an Anglo- 
French alliance would be the signal for Italy and Germany to 
sink their differences and form another bloc in opposition to 
London and Paris, and so the stage would be set for a repetition 
of that series of ‘ incidents’ which led up to the outbreak of the 
Great War. Great Britain would have lost the opportunity of 
intervening decisively at the critical moment, and she would be 
committed in advance. Nor is it easy to see what British interest 
would be served by the adoption of such a policy. The anta- 
gonism of Italy and Germany would be a serious matter, while 
France could do little to protect the overseas possessions of Great 
Britain in case of attack. In effect, those who advocate an Anglo- 
French Alliance are thinking not in terms of peace but of war, 
and of the late war at that. Such a policy ignores the renaissance 
of Italy under Signor Mussolini, and presupposes that Germany 
is planning a war of revenge. The supporters of this view not 
only fail to realise that what they urge would precipitate the very 
catastrophe that they fear, but they forget that the provisions of 
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the Locarno Pact give France a British guarantee against German 
aggression, and it is difficult to see what more is required unless 
Sir Austen Chamberlain is to become the subordinate of M. Briand, 
Great Britain has nothing to gain and much to lose by the con- 
clusion of an alliance with France, and that should be sufficient 
reason against the pursuit of any such policy. 

At the same time it is not easy to see why the country should 
be required to jump out of the French frying-pan into the 
American fire. To become too closely associated with the United 
States would mean to earn the dislike of every nation in Europe, 
to share in North American unpopularity south of the Rio Grande, 
and to increase the suspicion of Japan, already aroused by the 
rupture of the alliance and the construction of the Singapore Base. 
Nor is there any prospect of obtaining a return for all these 
sacrifices, for the United States has no need of British support 
in her own waters and she is quite powerless elsewhere. | In 
effect, American foreign policy is meant to serve American, not 
British, ends, and so long as those ends are different the policies 
must be different too. 

There has, indeed, been far too much criticism lately both of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain personally and of the Foreign Office as a 
department, and few of those who have been so loud in their 
denunciations of what is being done have any satisfactory alterna- 
tive to suggest. It is true that the handling of the naval pact 
with France left a good deal to be desired, but the published 
. Correspondence reveals nothing discreditable, and whatever 
mismanagement there was pales into insignificance before the 
unscrupulous behaviour of the pro-American party in this 
country. What the critics forget is that the Foreign Office is 
responsible neither to the people of France nor of the United 
States, but to the British electorate, and that at the present time 
the true policy of the British Empire is one of friendship with all 
but of intimacy with none. The primary object is to maintain 
peace, though not necessarily the preservation of the status quo, 
and once Great Britain allows herself to become committed in 
advance to this or that policy she loses half her influence, and so 
is the weaker in the pursuit of that end upon which all parties 
in this country are agreed. She can, as in the question of the 
occupation of the Rhineland, press counsels of moderation upon 
those whose ears would be deaf to any pleadings save her own, 
but to become a partisan is to defeat the very purpose at which 
she is aiming. 

Lastly, one must enter a plea for fair play for the Foreign 
Office and for the Foreign Secretary. In these days of Dominion 
autonomy on the one hand and of an apathetic electorate on the 
other Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cushendun have a hard 
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enough task without being vilified, not only before their fellow- 
countrymen, but before foreigners as well, by every critic whom a 
Cook’s tour on the Continent has made an expert on international 
politics. For nearly a quarter of a century the foreign policy of 
the country has been above the conflicts of party, and those who 
would disregard this tradition are taking upon themselves a very 
grave responsibility. Constructive criticism is the breath of life 
to any Government department, but to insist that every official 
of the Foreign Office is a fool or a knave is to do the country a 
definite disservice by lowering the reputation of its statesmen and 
diplomats in the eyes of the world. Criticism is none the less 
valuable for having a little charity combined with it, and if those 
who fulminate against Sir Austen Chamberlain would remember 
this, and also that the foreign policy of Great Britain is to serve 
British, not French or American, ends, we might in the future be 
able to educate the new electorate to a just appreciation of the 
basis upon which the country’s relations with its neighbours 


should rest. 
CHARLES PETRIE. 
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THE EMPIRE AND THE WORKERS’ 
STANDARD OF LIFE 


WueEn Empire is spoken of there is a tendency in many people's 
minds to think of the Dominions and Colonies overseas rather 
than of Great Britain. But in the new British Empire in which 
Great Britain and Dominions are co-operating partner common- 
wealths we may just as fairly claim that the Empire begins in 
London as in Montreal. And if we are sharers in the prosperity 
of the Canadian wheat belt we are also sharers in the poverty of 
the unemployed areas of Great Britain. From the standpoint 
of the Canadian wheat lands Empire means comfort, prosperity, 
optimism. But what does it mean from the standpoint of an 
unemployed worker’s home in a mining or engineering district in 
Great Britain ? 

There are matters of greater importance from the standpoint 
of Empire statesmanship than unemployment in Great Britain, 
but there are no matters of greater immediate concern ; while 
to the unemployed man and his family, as also to the man who is 
on short time, the importance of Empire questions will largely 
depend on the possibility that by a use of Empire resources a 
way may be found to enlarge his narrow means and relieve him 
of the oppression of poverty. 

Some men and women unable to find the right kind of employ- 
ment in this country, and some unable to find any employ- 
ment at all, solve the question for themselves by emigrating 
overseas to Australia or Canada or some other part of the world. 
But the larger number of unemployed people cannot leave the 
country, even if they desired to do so; for it is difficult enough 
to organise the migration of 100,000 people a year, but to attempt 
to deal with three or four times that number in present circum- 
stances is quite impracticable. That migration might be better 
organised, and that more should be done to inform the public 
in this country of the opportunities overseas, is pretty generally 
agreed. But migration is not, and cannot be, an emergency 
measure, although it must play its part in the general scheme of 
Empire policy. 

Emergency measures for dealing with unemployment are 
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difficult in operation, and were almost standardised in practice 
until the Government made a new move by proposing to increase 
safeguarding and remove the handicap of heavy rating from 
industry and from necessitous areas. But, apart from these 
de-rating and safeguarding proposals, no political party is able 
to suggest anything of immediate application but unemployment 
insurance and the carrying out of certain kinds of public works, 
including road-making, afforestation, land drainage, and the 
reclamation of foreshores. 

De-rating is a definite constructive change in the conditions of 
industry, safeguarding is an advantage to certain industries, but 
relief work is not permanent, and is limited in its scope by the 
limits of the work itself and of the credits which a Government 
can put at its disposal. Even the convinced Socialist cannot 
claim that ‘nationalisation’ is a cure for unemployment. 
Nationalisation of the railways would not employ an extra hand, 
and might indeed lead to reduction of staff. Nationalisation of 
the coal mines is in the same category. Even the nationalisation 
of banking would probably have the same effect. 

Unemployment in Great Britain is most serious in a few well- 
defined occupations, and apart from coal-mining, which deals 
with a raw material, it is the unemployment in manufacturing 
industries with which we have to deal. The fall in the demand 
for manufactures in the world market generally is the immediate 
cause of unemployment because it means a lessened demand for 
labour. And thus a vicious circle of small demand, une bploy- 
ment, consequent poverty, and therefore consequent small 
demand and more unemployment, is set up which tends to per- 
petuate itself unless in some way demand, and consequently 
employment, can be stimulated. Apart from the Government’s 
plan of de-rating, which aims at stimulating demand by removing 
handicaps from industry and thus reducing costs, the most 
obvious method of increasing employment is by increasing the 
export of our products, chiefly manufactured products, overseas. 
And when we come to consider the overseas market in detail we 
see that it is divided into two groups, trade with foreign countries 
and trade with countries within the Empire. The importance of 
this distinction is capital. For while it is quite true that all trade 
is good if it exists, and that employment is provided whether the 
export market be Germany, the United States, Australia or New 
Zealand, an analysis of trade statistics shows that, while trade 
with foreign countries in manufactured goods is declining, trade 
within the Empire is maintaining its relative position. 

It is sometimes thought that the decline in our trade is a 
result of the war. But that only states part of the case. The 
general impoverishment of the world caused by the World War 
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has affected us as well as other countries. But the decline of'the 
exports of our manufactures to Germany, France, and the United 
States has been going on steadily for fifty years past, and is in 
fact paralleled by a rise of our own imports of manufactured goods 
from them. But while the proportion of our exports of manu- 
factures to foreign countries has been going down for fifty years, 
the proportion of our exports to the Empire has been generally 
maintained, and even in some cases increased. This aspect of 
trading relations is dealt with fully in Mr. F. L. MacDougall’s 
book Sheltered Markets, and indicates, as that author points out, 
that from the point of view of Empire policy we should pay more 
attention to Empire markets, where our advantages over our 
trade rivals are considerable. The application of this to our 
trade position and to the problem of unemployment is clear. Let 
us encourage, stimulate, and increase our trade with foreign 
countries by all reasonable means. But let us also encourage, 
stimulate, and increase our trade in the sheltered markets under 
the British flag, where the figures of fifty years’ trading prove 
that our position is stronger, and where, therefore, the prospects 
of improvement are greater. 

When we are dealing with our export trade to foreign coun- 
tries our position is simply one of trade competitors, and no 
considerations enter in except those of accessibility to the market, 
quality and price. But when we are dealing with our export 
trade within the Empire our trade policy can be co-ordinated 
with a national policy having the definite objective of achieving 
social and political results. 

Outside the Empire migration of our population from Great 
Britain spells loss, while inside the Empire it spells gain because 
purchases per head from the Dominions are large and from 
foreign countries small. Outside the Empire investment of 
capital is primarily a matter of individual profit ; inside the 
Empire investment of capital can be used also as an instrument 
of policy. 

Outside the Empire trade is an exchange, but inside the 
Empire it is an exchange plus all the advantages of producing 
increased openings for migration and for capital investment in 
cumulative measure. 

Broadly speaking, this means that we can use Empire trade 
deliberately, if we choose to do so, as a means of reducing unem- 
ployment and as a means of raising the standard of life in this 
country, both of which objects are outside the purview of Free 
Trade theory, but nationally valuable. 

The increase of exports of manufactured goods to the Empire 
will contribute substantially to the providing of more employ- 
ment in Great Britain, and it should go with a rising standard 
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of life, because the standard of life of the wage-earners of Great 
Britain is the determining factor in the demand of the home 
market of Great Britain. If it is possible to raise the general level 
of wages in Great Britain by, say, 1s. a week, then there is 1s. a 
week per wage-earner more demand for goods and services in the 
home market, and that means more demand for workers and less 
unemployment. An increased export of manufactures at the 

of falling wages would provide some extra employment, 
but would affect the demand in the home market and the employ- 
ment called for to only a limited extent. Export increased ata 
time of rising wages will stimulate the home market greatly and 
definitely break the vicious circle of unemployment and low 
standards. 

To the Free Trade economist the standard of life of the pro- 
ducer is not a matter of primary concern ; he aims at cheapness; 
irrespective of the standard of life, and leaves wage rates, housing, 
and the conditions of work to be decided by other means. Buta 
national policy of co-operation in Empire development does not 
leave these essential factors out of consideration, and should, be 
directed to fortifying the security of the position of the producer 
and raising the standard of his existence. 

Empire policy directed to these aims falls into two divisions 
—firstly, policy in respect of co-operation with the self-governing 
Dominions and India ; and, secondly, policy in respect of the 
Colonies which are governed from Great Britain. 

The important items of policy with regard to the Dominions 
have been partly indicated already ; they are—(z) migration, 
(2) use of capital, (3) use of Imperial Preference, and (4) con- 
sideration of the geographical distribution of industries in the 
Empire. Migration as a policy has been intensively studied from 
the English and from the Dominions points of view during the 
last two years. Mr. Baldwin’s visit to Canada, and the Empire 
tours of Mr. Amery, Mr. Ormsby-Gore and Lord Lovat, as well as 
of many M.P.’s and business men, give promise of the formulation 
of a really workable scheme. But the lesson has been learned 
that migration, to be successful, must be part of a planned 
development of Empire resources. 

With regard to the use of capital, very much remains to be 
done, and it would be well worth while scheduling definite Empire 
development schemes in the Dominions with a view to bringing 
them to the notice of the investing public. The existence of the 
Colonial Stock Act gives an advantage to Empire development, 
but the giving of further advantages might be considered. Pre- 
ferences have proved of great use in the development of Australia 
and other parts of the Dominions, and are of substantial use to 
Great Britain ; but whether they can be extended is a matter 
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for consideration, and it may be necessary to resist an attack on 
them which is promised by Mr. Snowden for the Labour Party 
if he gets the opportunity. But with regard to a consideration 
of the geographical distribution of industries in the Empire the 
page is so far almost blank. The industrial position in the 
Empire at present is that most industries are concentrated in 
Great Britain, but others are springing up in Canada, Australia, 
India, and elsewhere in indiscriminate competition with Great 
Britain and with each other. The amount of competition at 
present is not great, but unless the distribution of industries 
is planned it will become greater in the future, and might, 
theoretically, be as great as that between Great Britain and any 
foreign industrial nation. It would seem, therefore, worth while 
bringing the matter before the next Imperial Conference, when 
the question of inviting Empire industrialists to consider the 
question at an Empire Industries Conference could be discussed. 
For it would be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole, and to 
the industries of the Empire, that there should be the maximum 
of co-operation and the minimum of avoidable friction. 

With a programme of ever closer co-operation between Great 
Britain and the Dominions, such as the suggested measures 
indicate, much can be done. For with co-operation there will 
go the broadening out of understanding necessary for a full use 
of the natural resources of the Dominions on the one hand and 
the man power and capital resources of Great Britain on the 
other. 

The second division of Empire policy, that which concerns 
the Colonies, offers as great a field for work as that of co-operation 
with the Dominions, and one more immediately under the control 
of Great Britain. To speak of the Colonial Empire in this general 
way is, however, somewhat misleading, for while in some parts 
it is approaching Dominion status, as, for example, the West 
Indies, in others it is ruled by an appointed Governor alone, and 
there are many graduations between. But in the Colonial 
Empire Great Britain has complete control of foreign relations, 
and a very large measure of control, often in practice complete 
control, of internal affairs. 

It is in the Colonial Empire in general, and in tropical Africa 
in particular, that there lie those ‘ estates ’ of ours, as Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain called them, which are now undergoing such rapid 
development. And it is from a development of these tropical 
countries that we can hope for great help in solving both the 
problem of unemployment and of low standard of life with which 
it is related. 

Not all parts of the tropical Colonies are, however, developing 
at equal rates. The development of the West Indies is slow, 
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that of British Guiana very slow. The East Indies are developing 
steadily, as are also those areas under the control of Australia and 
New Zealand. But tropical Africa and in especial the tropical 
West African Colonies are developing at a rate only comparable 
with that of boom periods in the United States. 

The Colonies in West Africa are the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone and Gambia, and the development is most marked 
in the two first places, which are also the two bigger Colonies and 
the more important. Although the development of the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria has been only a twentieth-century development, 
the growth of production has been very great, and their value to 
the trade of Great Britain increases every year. If the expansion 
of trade continues, the Gold Coast and Nigeria alone will take a 
big share in providing the needed markets for Great Britain’s 
products. 

The Gold Coast and Nigeria between them have a population. 
of about 25,000,000 people. There are many different tribes and 
nations, and there are many different grades of civilisation, 
varying from the Muslim principalities, the emirates of Northern 
Nigeria, Kano, Sokotu and Bornu, with their great trading 
cities, to cannibal and pagan tribes living under primitive tribal 
law. 

Before the country was conquered by Lugard it was the seat 
of an active slave trade, and inter-tribal war was an everyday 
happening. But British rule has brought peace and security 
which has enabled the natural advantages of the country to be 
made use of and its development assisted by the making of roads 
and railways and harbours, the best known example of which is 
the recently completed harbour at Takoradi. 

How close the countries are to their savage past was shown 
recently during a trial in which a native king and a British 
official sat side by side on the judges’ bench. A witness was 
asked how it was that he knew a date in question so accurately, 
and he replied, ‘ Because it was on that day, Oh King, that you 
were being besieged in your town by the British and had ordered 
a woman with a suckling child at the breast to be sacrificed as an 
offering.’ ‘ 

But the negro people who a few years ago interpreted their 
“complexes ’ and ‘ repressions’ in terms of primitive savagery now 
interpret them in terms of our modern civilisation, many aspects 
of which attract them very much. 

The development of the country is by no means thrust upon 
the native inhabitants of West Africa ; it is demanded by them. 
And the supply of certain modern conveniences creates a strong 
demand. Thus, for example, motor omnibuses are very popular 
in West Africa, and so much so that native chiefs will themselves 
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undertake to build roads in ordertorunthem. The chief borrows 
the picks, shovels, saws and axes from the British administration, 
and himself arranges for the labour, because the possession of a 
road and an omnibus that runs along it gives him more prestige 
than a medal or a decoration and opens up new possibilities of 
trade. 

The whole story of the recent development of the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria would require a volume to do it justice, but its 
trading importance can be indicated in a few figures. In 1906 
the Gold Coast exported 330,000/. worth of cocoa, but in 1926 the 
export had risen to 9,000,000/. In 1906 the Gold Coast imported 
from Great Britain goods to the value of 1,500,000/. ; in 1926 the 
value of British imports had risen to 5,750,000/. And the rate of 
growth is accelerating. Thus, in 1921 the Gold Coast purchased 
8,500,000 yards of Lancashire cotton piece goods, but the amount 
had risen by 1925 to 23,000,000 yards. 

The same kind of story is being unfolded in Nigeria, and is 
important not only because of the total amount of the trade, but 
because the British proportion of it is so high. Thus while 
Nigeria bought from all countries in 1926 a total amount of 
3,174,000l. worth of cotton piece goods, 95 per cent. of that 
purchase came from Great Britain. Of the total import of iron 
and steel manufactures 79 per cent. came from Great Britain, of 
motor cars 47 per cent., of machinery 87 per cent., of corrugated 
iron 99 per cent., of cement 88 per cent., of implements and tools 
68 per cent., of bicycles and parts of bicycles 98 per cent., and of 
soap 87 per cent. 

The wealth production of West Africa which enabled this 
rapid progress to be made is chiefly agricultural, notably cocoa in 
the Gold Coast and the oil palm in Nigeria. There are, of course, 
other agricultural exports and an export of minerals, including 
tin from Nigeria and manganese from the Gold Coast. 

The figures of trade statistics quoted are important enough in 
themselves, but they are very much more important in view of 
the fact that we are now only at the beginning of West African 
development. Motor transport is working a swift revolution, and 
the Gold Coast colony is covered by a network of roads which are 
having a marked effect upon production. But at present develop- 
ment is restricted, because of the relatively high cost of motor 
transport, to an area within fifty miles of a railway, a river or a 
port. Approximately nine-tenths of the production for export 
comes from the area within these limits, but this area is less than 
one-third of the total area available. The margin for expansion 
is therefore very large. In Nigeria the same kind of thing is 
happening, and the margin of land not yet within the reach of 
effective development is much greater. What will happen in 
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these countries in the next twenty-five years is difficult to pro- 
phesy, but given a continuance of present development—and 
there is no reason to expect anything else unless it be an increase 
in the speed of development—Nigeria and the Gold Coast will in 
the future constitute one of the biggest markets for British goods. 
Even at the present moment the purchases of British goods per 
head of the African population of Nigeria and the Gold Coast are 
greater than the purchases per head by the United States of 
America. The United States, with its trusts and its skyscrapers, 
its Henry Fords and its Pierpont Morgans, is less valuable to us 
per head than tropical West Africa, with its pagan and cannibal 
tribes, its virgin forests, its untouched reserves of the wild. 

The prosperity of West Africa is a prosperity of the people of 
the country ; the white capitalist is prevented from encroaching 
on native rights, and indeed very rigidly circumscribed. And 
there seems every reason to think that the rising standard of life 
of the black people in West Africa, made possible by the effective 
use of the land and its resources beneath the protection of the 
Pax Britannica, will be at least one of the means used to break 
the vicious circle of unemployment and depressed trade in 
Great Britain. The effective use of West Africa, with its 
25,000,000 of people and its area over one-third the size of 
India, will not only play a big part in the future of British 
Industry, but should also be the example of how the tropical 
Colonies should be used. For out of the unused natural resources 
of the tropics new wealth can be created to the advantage of 
the whole Empire. 

Effective co-operation with the Dominions and effective use 
of the natural resources and man power of the Colonies will 
place the housekeeping of the Empire on a new basis and at 
a much higher standard of life generally than now prevails. Nor 
need it be pointed out what an enormous market is lying waiting 
in India if only the standard of life there can be raised even by 
a little. 

To the unemployed man in Great Britain Empire policy offers 
a new hope of improvement by showing the Empire as a world 
market in which the conditions are very largely under our own 
control. An Empire policy directed to the ends already indi- 
cated will break the vicious circle in which the unemployed are 
trapped and set industry on the ascending spiral of efficiency and 
rising standards of life. But, although it is urgently necessary 
to set the housekeeping of Empire on a firm foundation, it is 
necessary not only for itself, but because of the work the Empire 
has to do. It is not too much to say to-day that we have in the 
new British Empire an opportunity of leading world civilisation. 
The flexible political structure of our ‘commonwealth’ is an 
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experiment in world organisation just as valuable as, possibly 
more valuable than, that of the League of Nations. The League 
of Nations, indeed, could not exist at present without the Empire, 
which is its backbone. And the Empire experiment is of world 
Significance, because we have inside our frontiers samples, as it 
were, of all the world’s problems. The conflict of East and West, 
of black and white, of antagonistic white nations, of savagery and 
super-civilisation—all are found inside the Empire, and place on 
our shoulders a great responsibility before the world. 

Yet we have every reason to be optimistic. With a thousand 
years of history behind us we have the new nations of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and the rest, just beginning 
their journey. What will these nations be in the thousand years 
to come? At present the young commonwealths are fresh and 
vigorous, full of national feeling, individual, and we can at least 
learn from them in Great Britain the optimism of their outlook, 
which, added to our experience, should enable us to make a fresh 
start with the handling of our traditional ‘social problems.’ 
Partly these ‘social problems’ exist because of a fusty Little 
Englandism in the past which has refused to look out beyond these 
shores. But if we learn that we are not only an island but also 
an Empire, our problems are already partly solved, because we 
have achieved the new attitude necessary for the new kind of 
action. 

Unemployment is evil in itself, unless it takes the form of 
voluntary holidays, but it is more evil in its effect in helping to 
create a low standard of living for the workers as a whole. 

To raise the standard of life should be one of the chief objects 
of Imperial policy, because it is to the democracy that some of the 
greatest tasks of world organisation which confront the Empire 
are confided. And those who have great tasks to do in the world 
should live in homes in which there is sufficiency, security, and 
quietness. 

L. HADEN GUEST. 
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PARLIAMENTS AND STABLE GOVERNMENT 


A suRVEY of the history of the last century gives a remarkable 
picture of the spread of parliamentary institutions. Within 
recent years, however, the democratic faith, almost at the 
moment of its greatest triumph, has been touched with doubt. 
Parliamentary government has been criticised and attacked ; in 
some countries there has been a reversion to forms of autocracy. 
Nevertheless, the demand for Parliaments has not ceased. 
Government through Parliament continues to spread, and must 
remain for a long period the leading type of government in 


‘Western civilisation. But some falling off of confidence exists, 


and it seems desirable to examine the criticisms that have been 
raised and to ask what modifications may be necessary in the 
system of parliamentary government in order to adapt it more 
successfully to the political conditions of to-day. 

The main criticism of Parliaments is that they fail to provide 
strong, stable government, and that nations have more need of 
strong, stable government than they have of Parliaments. On 
this ground the dictators of to-day have replaced parliamentary 
by personal rule, and on this ground their action has found 
sympathetic admirers even in England. A first question there- 
fore arises: Are dictatorships the more likely to provide stable 
government ? The answer must be: At best only for a limited 
period, only for a small portion of the life of a nation. Take the 
example of Italy. Even if full credit be given to the accom- 
plishments of Fascism, the fact remains that in Italy there is no 
liberty of the Press, no liberty of public meeting, little liberty 
of any kind for the organisation and expression ,of opinion. 
In most countries that have grown to full free nationhood these 
accompaniments of dictatorship are unthinkable, and they can 
hardly be a permanent condition of national life in Italy. Even 
dictators recognise that a time will come when, after the nation 
has passed through a period of probation, its political liberties 


must be restored. Will a nation emerge from tutelage more 


capable of handling its own destinies ? Is it not more likely that 

we shall have a country less practised in the art of self-govern- 

ment, which, in approaching its political problems, will be at 
737 
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a disadvantage compared with nations in which the current of 
free development has been unchecked? The immediate future of 
government in Italy is uncertain, depending upon the ability ofa 
particular régime to guide or suppress the living forces of which 
the nation is composed. The more distant future, when free con- 
ditions will once more prevail, is yet more obscure. 

There is a great contrast between the political conditions 
existing in southern and in northern Europe. Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden live under parliamentary systems. There 
is a free discussion of all national problems. Moreover, parlia- 
mentary government, based as it is upon free discussion, is in 
keeping with the spirit of the age as evinced in the many interna- 
tional associations of which the League of Nations is the supreme 
example, all of which presuppose free discussion and government 
by consent in accordance with decisions arrived at after such 
discussion. But it is an indication of the widespread concern as 
to the working of parliamentary government that the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, at its Conference in Berlin in August of 
this year, recommended that each national Parliament should 
institute a study of the parliamentary life of its own nation, and 
also of the experience of other nations. Such an investigation 
must cover a wide field, and among the questions primarily to be 
considered must be—(1) the formation and maintenance ofa 
government after a general election, and (2) the method of electing 
the Parliament. Both questions are intimately related one to 
the other, and both bear upon the problem of providing stable 
government. They must be examined in the light of the political 
conditions that exist to-day. 

During the last 100 years the general aspect of politics has 
fundamentally changed. In Great Britain the number of voters 
has increased from 500,000 in 1832 to 27,000,000 in 1928. This 
in itself is a fact of the first importance. There is now universal 
education. Political parties are highly organised. Similar 
political conditions obtain throughout north-western Europe. 
There is, further, a close correspondence between the divisions 
of political opinion existing in the self-governing countries of 
Europe. On the extreme left there are the Communists ; on the 
extreme right there are the Conservatives who would prefer 
government based upon personal authority rather than upon 
Parliaments. Between these extremes political opinion ranges 
from moderate Conservatives, through Centre Parties and Liberals 
and Radicals, to the Labour and Social Democratic Parties, 
These are the groups into which political opinion is divided. 
Even in Great Britain, where nominally there are only three 
parties, these groups of opinion, perhaps with slightly different 
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outlook, also exist.. Our Conservative and Labour Parties have 
each a right and left wing. It is natural that universal educa- 
tion, universal suffrage, and a greater consciousness of economic 
inequalities should give rise to several political groups, each 
representing opinions honestly entertained. In what way should 
these groups find expression in Parliament, and how should they 
be co-ordinated to ensure a reasonable stability in government ? 

There are two schools of thought on this question. Some 
would try to compress these several groups of opinion into two 
parties. They would base government upon a two-party system 
such as obtained in England for a considerable period of its 
history. In any case they would endeavour to ensure that the 
main feature of the English two-party system was maintained, 
namely, that one of the parties should be returned to Parliament 
in such strength that it held an absolute majority of the seats, and 
that the Cabinet which the dominant party provided should be in 
complete control of Parliament. In other words, it would provide 
a Government with almost unfettered powers, powers which 
would be exercised, however, in the light of free public criticism 
and in the fear of a possible swing of the pendulum at the next 
general election. 

The General Election of 1924 yielded in Great Britain such a 
Parliament and such a Government. There is doubt whether the 


next general election will have a like result. The electoral system 


failed in 1923 to give any one party an absolute majority of the 
seats in the House of Commons ; it may fail again. In Europe, 
wherever the system of single-member constituencies has been 
tried, it has failed to provide an absolute majority for one party. 
Government by co-operation of parties has been generally 
necessary. But in some cases one-party government has been 
sought through special electoral laws. 

For example, Signor Mussolini passed an electoral law in 
1923 which provided that the party which polled nationally the 
largest total of votes—not necessarily a majority over all others 
—should receive as its reward two-thirds of the seats in the 
Chamber. For those who are seeking ‘ strong’ government of 
the English two-party type this style of electoral law must present 
great attractions. It was very effective ; the national list of 
candidates endorsed by Signor Mussolini gained a great victory. 
History, however, records that this law lasted for one election 
only, that of May 1924. There was some doubt as to which would 
be the largest party at a second election. The conditions were 
not unfavourable to a sharp swing of the pendulum. It was 
open to all opponents of the Fascist régime to present a single list 
of candidates. The law was at once repealed ; in the end Parlia- 
ment, as we know it, was suppressed. But had the law been 
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retained, and had it been allowed to operate under free conditions, 
it is quite clear that an alternation between Mussolini and anti- 
Mussolini Governments would have provided no foundation for 
stability. Yet such alternation must be accepted as part of the 
normal mechanism of a two-party system. 

The French electoral law of 1919 tended to produce com- 
binations of groups that were in some respects an approach to the 
two-party system. Under this law, if a party or a combination 
of parties obtained an absolute majority of the votes it was 
awarded all the seats allotted to the constituency. There was 
naturally a desire on the part of the political groups to win this 
great prize, and these, often against their real wishes, combined 
for the purpose of presenting a joint list at the elections. The 
law gave birth to the bloc national and to the bloc des gauches, 
but this approach to a two-party system did not ensure for 
France strong, stable government. Indeed, there resulted some- 
thing of the nature of a paralysis of Parliament. The parties that 
combined at an election for the purpose of winning as many seats 
as possible had no common programme. After the election the 
co-operating parties were in difficulties. If they acted inde- 
pendently in Parliament it might become impossible to act 
together at the next election, and failure to present a joint list 
might involve electoral defeat. The French law lasted for two 
elections only. 

The French law gave a great victory to the bloc national in 
Igr9g, and a great victory to the bloc des gauches in 1924. All 
electoral laws which provide for the exclusive representation of 
the majority in a constituency tend to produce violent oscilla- 
tions of political power. In the Greek elections of 1920 M. 
Venizelos and nearly all his friends were excluded from Parlia- 
ment. The Royalists secured an overwhelming victory, and the 
monarchy was restored ; but not for long. The same majority 
system that was used in 1920 was also used in 1928. On this 
occasion the Royalists were completely crushed, and M. Venizelos 
and his friends secured some 220 seats out of 250. So long as 
M. Venizelos remains there may be stable government. But 
what will happen when he goes? Will the foundations for con- 
tinuing stability have been laid? In the election of 1926 no 
party was crushed, the law providing fair representation for all. 
The Governments which followed contained members of more 
than one party. They tackled financial and other problems with 
prudence, and there was a diminution of extreme partisan feeling. 
Was there more prospect of real stability in government if such 
conditions had been permitted to persist ? 

The English system of single-member constituencies also 
results in swings of the pendulum, and because parliamentary 
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government in England has been stable it is too often assumed 
that the swing of the pendulum and stability in government go 
hand in hand. This is to think in terms of past conditions. The 
two historic English parties—the Conservatives and the Liberals— 
were at one in accepting the capitalist system of society, and, 
although there were important differences between them, the 
swing of the pendulum did not install in power a Government 
with a social outlook completely different from its predecessor. 
Moreover, parties were not so rigidly organised. Conditions in 
Great Britain are to-day essentially different. The Labour Party, 
although reformist and not revolutionary, is definitely Socialist in 
its aims, and is highly disciplined. A swing of the pendulum 
between a Socialist and an anti-Socialist Party would not neces- 
sarily produce stability in government or in policy. Moreover, 
there are now three parties. There will be possibly 500 three- 
cornered fights in 1929. These new conditions alter the character 
of a general election, and may compel new conventions for the 
carrying on of government. It may safely be predicted of the 
next election that none of the three parties will obtain a majority 
of the votes cast. As to representation in Parliament, any kind 
of result may follow. The Labour Party, with a minority of 
votes, may obtain a clear majority of the seats. The Conserva- 
tives, with a minority of votes, may obtain a clear majority of the 
seats. Or no party may obtain a clear majority of the seats. 
Between opinion in the country and representation in Parliament 
there is no reliable correspondence. Ten months separated the 
British elections of 1923 and 1924. The figures for Manchester 
for these two elections were : 


1923. 1924. 

Party. Votes. Seats. Party. Votes. Seats, 
Conservative . 104,027 . I Conservative . 136,195 . 6 
Labour - 79,885 . 4 Labour . - . 88,087,. 4-4 
Liberal o, tan « § Liberal . - 50,350 . © 


In 1923 the smallest party obtained the largest number of seats ; 
in 1924 the same party failed to obtain any. A study of the 
figures of the two elections shows what a gamble an English 
election can be. An electoral gamble is not a dignified foundation 
for the government of a great nation and does not assure real 
stability in government. 

The Zinovieff letter was an important factor in the British 
election of 1924. The Liberal Party was in no sense responsible 
for this incident, but it was the Liberal Party that suffered. 
Their representation was reduced from 158 in the one election to 
43 in the second; and nearly all the leaders of the party were 
defeated. In each post-war election some of the most able of 
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our statesmen have lost their places in Parliament. This 
happen again in the coming election. Sir John Simon has been 
chosen as chairman of a Commission which has to report on one 
of the most difficult problems of representative government. The 
value of his services in the House of Commons is recognised by 
all, yet there is no guarantee that, in a contested election in the 
single-member constituency which he represents, Sir John Simon 
will be elected a member of the next British Parliament. 

This brief survey of post-war elections makes it clear that the 
attempts made to secure in an artificial way the essential feature 
of a two-party system—that one party shall have an absolute 
majority in Parliament—do not ensure stability in government. 
Indeed, the special laws designed with this end in view may 
convert a swing of the pendulum into a positive danger, creating 
the most serious kind of instability, due to the deep-rooted anta- 
gonism between the parties. Throughout Europe, however, the 
two-party system has ceased to exist, and the search for stable 
government must take cognisance of the fact. Great Britain also 
has more than two parties ; it suffers the serious disadvantages 
of the single-member constituency without being sure of adequate 
compensation. For the English system no longer guarantees an 
absolute majority; in the recent New Zealand election it gave 
the following result: Reform Party, 26 seats; Independent 
Reform, 2; United Party, 26; Labour, 20; Country Party, 1; 
Independents, 5. 

In what direction, then, should stable government be sought 
under a parliamentary system? Germany has an electoral 
system which enables the various groups of opinion to find: ex- 
pression in a natural way, and does not attempt to compress them 
into two opposing parties. The Conservatives appear in the 
German Parliament in two groups, the Nationalist Party and the 
German People’s Party ; the Socialists appear as two groups, the 
Social-Democrats and the Communists. The splitting of the right 
and left parties into two groups, corresponding with the real facts, 
has not hindered, it has facilitated, the formation of a Govern- 
ment. To-day the German Government consists of representatives 
of all the main middle parties, from the People’s Party to the Social 
Democrats. The extremes are left out; the main body of 
opinion governs. Moreover, in Germany a general election is not 
agamble. The forces in Parliament correspond with the political 
forces in the country. Representation changes in correspondence 
with real changes of opinion in the country. There is progress, 
but there is also a real stability, a continuity that is found by 
allowing the nation to express itself naturally and truthfully. 
To quote Dr. Stresemann, ‘there is much more agreement and 
much more capacity to get things done than is commonly believed 
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the Republic ; all the parties that are agreed as to foreign policy 
can work together. Moreover, the German system tends: to 
retain in the Reichstag the ablest members of all parties. 

. This is not to say that Germany is not experiencing diffi- 
culties: The technique of forming a Government in the presence 
of more than two parties is new, and has had to be learned by 
experience. The task of learning is not finished. There have 
been difficulties arising both from personal and from party 
claims. But this broad fact emerges—government in Germany, 
instead of violently oscillating from right to left, has tended to 
steer a straighter and a steadier course. In Germany opinion in 
favour of the Republic has strengthened ; in economic recovery and 
development Germany has made remarkable progress. Switzer- 
land, a small country, provides the same experience as Germany, 
a large country. In Switzerland the spirit and practice of pro- 
portional representation are also at work, and here also govern- 
ment is not based on violent swings of the pendulum. The main 
body of opinion dominates Parliament, and also the formation 
and carrying on of government. The Swiss system is a model of 
harmonious working between the Executive and Parliament. 

May we, therefore, conclude that we must seek the desired 
stability of government, not through some artificial restoration of 
the two-party system, if that were possible, but in the free 
organisation of political opinion and in the just representation of 
opinion in Parliament ? A note of warning is necessary. Free- 
dom for parties carries with it responsibility for maintaining 
government. Why did Italy’s Parliament fall? The usual 
answer is that the dictatorship of Mussolini was necessary in order 
to prevent the capture of the Italian Government and State by 
the extreme Socialists. In Italy after the war, as in many other 
countries, there was a movement in favour of Bolshevism. But 
this movement had spent itself some two years before Signor 

Mussolini marched on Rome. Two causes, each related to the 
other, contributed to the fall of parliamentary government in 
Italy. After the collapse of the Bolshevist movement a reaction 
set in against the Socialists, and illegal attacks were made upon 
them and their property. The Government failed to stay these 
reprisals. Moreover, the Government allowed private political 
organisations to become possessed of weapons of war. A Govern- 
ment which does this is inviting its own destruction. The failure 
to apply executive powers and to apply them impartially led to 
the breakdown of parliamentary government in Italy. The 
breakdown might have been prevented if all the Italian political 
parties which believed in parliamentary government had accepted 
their share of responsibility for taking part in and maintaining 
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government. Professor Salvemini, in his history of the Fascist 
dictatorship, states that in July 1922, the year of the march on 
Rome, 
the majority of the Socialist deputies, rebelling against the Intransigent 
Socialists . . . declared themselves ready to support a new Cabinet on 
condition that it restored public peace. . Up to July 1922 the cause 
of the paralysis lay within the Chanter itself ; all stable coalition was 
made impossible by the intransigent attitude of the Socialist deputies, 
and the mistrust which all parties felt towards the Christian Democrats, 
- Had the Socialists taken their decision in July 1921, they would 
probably have saved their country from the evils of military Fascist 
anarchy, and free institutions from destruction. In July 1922 it was too 
late. 


In these words Professor Salvemini brings a serious charge 
against two parties, at the time two of the largest, and in them- 
selves the most unified, parliamentary parties in Italy. Had 
they participated in government they could have clothed Govern- 
ment with more authority ; they could have ensured the more 
complete and the more impartial application of its executive 
powers. In this respect we can compare the post-war history of 
Italy with that of Germany. The Socialists of Prussia accepted 
their share of responsibility for forming a Government, and 
collaborated with other parties. One of their members, Herr 
Severing, became Minister of the Interior, a key position. This 
action of the Prussian Socialists strengthened the Government 
and has been an important factor in stabilising the Republican 
régime. Their action has made possible the functioning of 
Parliament under free conditions. The refusal by the Italian 
political parties of responsibility for the carrying on of govern- 
ment led to the destruction both of these parties and of 
Parliament. 

In the long run, Parliaments rather than dictatorships offer 
the best hope of stable government. As between different types 
of parliamentary government there is the greatest promise of 
stability where the electoral law admits of the free organisation 
of opinion and of its just representation; and by stability is 
meant not mere absence of change, but a condition of regular and 
ordered progress. This condition will, however, not be realised 
unless the political parties which believe in parliamentary govern- 
ment remember that they are first of all parliamentary parties and 
that they must accept as their first responsibility after a general 
election the formation of a Government that is willing to give 
effect to the main body of opinion as revealed in the election. 


jJoun H. HuMPHREYs. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA: 


THE NEw OUTLOOK 


Two years ago Sir Malcolm Hailey, then Chancellor of the Panjab 
University, in his convocation address asked the question: 
‘What does the University stand for in the life of the people ? ’ 
He could find no satisfactory answer. If a mind so acute, en- 
riched with the most varied experience of a lifetime of devoted 
and zealous service for India, could find no factor which his own 
university, as such, had contributed to the life and thought of 
modern Panjab, will anyone claim more for any other Indian 
university ? It may be claimed for Indian universities generally, 
until at least quite modern times, that they did build up pro- 
essional standards, that they did provide the raw material for 
public services, better than would have been available without 
them. The most pessimistic critic of Indian universities will 
have to admit that the Indian graduate of the half-century 
succeeding the establishment of the three Presidency universities 
in 1857 provided the foundation on which the Indian personnel 
of the subordinate services and the professions of law and medicine 
was built up. Much may be said to the credit of this achievement. 
But there is also much on the debit side. 

Mr. Arthur Mayhew, in his Education of India, has pointed out 
in great detail how our universities touched these graduates only 
in their outer or professional lives. Their own inner lives went 
in the old grooves. Their homes and home habits remained 
unaltered. The social foundations of their lives suffered no 
shock. Caste, the joint-family complex, early marriage 
among the Hindus, and Pardah among the Muslims, remained 
sacrosanct. The scale of values in life was not revised, except 
perhaps that ‘ education ’ became a sort of harbinger to the dawn 
of an unabashed plutocracy. The core of the soul received no 
new awakening. Indeed, a sort of double life took the place of 
the simpler unity of life in the earlier days—the outer life of such 
modernity as India borrowed for a few hours a day, and the inner 
life, the real life which reappeared when the garment was flung 
off. Such reforms as there were in religious or social life came, 
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not from the universities, but from other influences, and in any 
case they left the masses untouched. Even in the outer or 
professional life the front rank leaders have been men who had 
' foreign training. In their case it made no difference whether 
they had or had not Indian degrees also. Could anything be 
more significant than this of the lack of the vitalising factor in 
Indian degrees ? 

Since the flood of numbers began to engulf the Indian uni- 
versities from 1916 onwards, even the modest claims that could 
be made for the Indian degrees at an earlier stage have to be 
modified. The degree has become a drug in the market. Its 
actual value is small—the amount of sound and accurate learning 
behind it is ludicrous ; in foreign universities it is accepted, not 
at its face value, but as an unknown quantity hardly worth more 
than a pass in a matriculation examination. 

The flood has risen in two ways—in the number of universities 
and in the numbers of students that flock to each university, 
There are seventeen universities now in India, with projects for 
more, while five universities served the whole country until 1916, 
The number of colleges is rising even faster. This sudden multi- 
plication of universities and colleges is not without its dangers, 
A good university or college needs not only a large expenditure 
of money in buildings, equipment, playing-fields and hostels, but 
also an adequate number of properly trained teachers whose 
minds and training are sufficiently flexible to adapt themselves 
to new needs and new situations as they arise. Most important 
of all, a good university or college requires for its power and 
efficiency a mass of imponderabilia which it is impossible to 
describe, but which every educationist knows to be essential. 
These have to do with the moral atmosphere, the personality and 
experience of the teachers, the psychology of the governing body 
and its relations with the staff and pupils, the interrelations of 
the staff amongst themselves, of the staff with the pupils, of the 
pupils amongst themselves, and that vague undefined back- 
ground which lies in the home life of the pupils and the social and 
public life in the environment from which teachers and governing 
bodies are drawn. It may be that financial resources can be 
provided with an effort, but nearly all the official reports speak 
in a minor key of financial stringency, although they naturally 
exhibit with great self-complacency the enormous increase in the 
expenditure on education which has taken place in recent times. 
Whether any or a great part of that expenditure is wasted or 
produces results commensurate with expectations I shall examine 
later. But any sudden increase in the trained teaching staff is 
impossible, and any sudden increase in the resources which I have 
called the imponderabilia of educational institutions is quite out 
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depends upon so many other things not directly concerned with 
education, and is often, not a matter of generations, but of cen- 
turies. No wonder, therefore, that there has been an admitted 
deterioration in the quality of higher teaching in recent years. 

Part of this deterioration may be due to the silent but 
unseemly competition amongst the teaching institutions. The 
universities and colleges have different histories, different courses 
of development, in many cases very different aims, methods, and 
standards of instruction, organisation, and corporate and student 
life. The recognition of Indian universities by foreign universi- 
ties is not uniform. The students of some receive more recogni- 
tion and concessions than those of others. I am not prepared to 
say that this differentiation is not based on good reasons, though 
I regret very much that the want of a uniformly high standard 
often penalises good universities for the faults of the bad ones. 
The Panjab Education Report for the quinquennium ending 
1926-27 frankly admits that the standards of teaching in the 
colleges have tended to deteriorate. Speaking of the matricula- 
tion examination, it indorses the school board’s conclusion that 
‘the standards of examination in general are low and are 
deteriorating, especially in English. The attainments of the first 
year students in colleges are such that very many are unable to 
follow the lectures adequately.’ 

The enormous increase in the number of university students 
is appraised at its true value in the latest Panjab quinquennial 
report. It describes the figures as ‘somewhat disturbing,’ I 
should use a much stronger phrase. In five years the number of 
‘arts’ students increased from 4927 to 8882. But the number 
of graduates during the same period only increased from 707 to 
807. Obviously the large influx in the entry to the universities 
implies no corresponding expansion in higher education. In 
figures alone it remains practically stationary. In quality there 
is a suspicion that it is actually deteriorating. But behind the 
figures lurk mass tragedies which are well known to teachers and 
educationists. When the results of university examinations are 
published they are taken up by students with the, fear and 
trembling with which ordinary citizens took up casualty lists in 
war-time. The number of candidates in the Panjab matriculation 
examination of 1927 was over 13,000. Only 1162 passed in the 
first division, the only kind of pass which an experienced Indian 
educationist can consider a pass at all: The preparation for the 
examinations has been so inadequate that, even with the lax 
standards existing in India, barely 9 per cent. of students are 
teally fit for any high university standards. The enormous 
wastage of effort implied in these figures casts its shadow on 
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social life and the unemployment problem. It cuts even deeper 
into individual lives, and accounts for much stunted growth, 
aimless drift, discontent, and despair in the life of young India, 
I know at least one educationist of lofty character and ideals (not 
an Indian) who feels so appalled by the facts behind these figures 
that it is a matter of conscience with him whether he can continue 
to be part of a system in which such things are possible. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into a discussion of the com- 
munal problem. In the Panjab and the United Provinces it is 
the most serious obstacle to the development of a rational, 
uniform, and effective system of public instruction. In Bengal 
it has recently taken a more acrid tone than used to be the case 
in previous decades. As an all-India problem it has loomed 
large in the Central Legislature, in the pronouncements of the 
present Viceroy, and in the discussions and negotiations of the 
various groups and combinations (I can hardly call them parties) 
which have embarked on the thankless task of hammering out a 
constitution for India. It is, I think, a legitimate criticism of our 
universities to say that they have in no way helped to solve this 
problem and in many ways contributed to its accentuation and 
exacerbation. 

Nor have they built up a tradition of self-reliance, independent 
judgment, or unbiassed criticism. It is the function of liberal 
education to induce that temper in the public mind which is 
above the vagaries of mere herd instincts. Can we honestly say 
that we have acquired even a glimpse of that temper? The 
answer is furnished by the impatiently intolerant attitude shown 
to all opinions which run counter to the current moods of the 
crowd and by the numerous devious ways in which Indian history 
and political legends are manufactured. Every crowd must 
necessarily have its own prejudices and passions. But it is the 
function of a liberal education to lift us above these, to train the 
critical faculties, and to enable us to construct syntheses out of 
conflicting points of view—in other words, to build bridges across 
barriers of prejudice and ignorance. 

In the economic sphere the truly educated man is the one who 
harnesses his physical and muscular powers to the will and com- 
mand of a guiding and controlling intellect. In an educated 
nation the national economic work is organised on a harmonious 
basis, in which manual labour receives guidance from intellectual 
leaders. The classes representing intellect, skill, and physical 
stamina tend to merge and coalesce. I do not contend that 
universities should exist to train mechanics. But I do claim that 
all arts and crafts, all agriculture and industry, all economic 
activities, have a right to obtain the guidance of intellectual 
and scientific leaders, and that such leaders. should be in touch 
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West have not necessarily fulfilled the requirements of that 
test; But they are all trying to establish contacts. Their 
isolation really arises from the fact that the complexities of modern 
life have in many cases outstripped the ideals of the older uni- 
versities. There is a constant and continuous attempt at adjust- 
ment, both in the reconstruction of older universities and in the 
constitution of new ones. In a country like India, where the 
universities have as a whole grown up along with the growth of 
these complexities, there is no excuse for their standing isolated 
and apart in a rarefied atmosphere, remote from the realities of 
modern life. It is this remoteness, this immaturity, which places 
the Indian student at such a disadvantage when he comes to the 
universities of the United Kingdom or goes to those of the 
Continent or America. 

I have the highest opinion of the Indian student, both as to 
his intellect, his character, and his adaptability. I wish I could 
say the same about his physique. But he never gets a chance in 
hisown country. In a land full of sunshine there is no sunshine 
onhis childhood. The schools have to contend against traditions 
and habits brought from the home, and often contend with 
inferior resources. The schoolboy misses the corporate spirit and 
the happy innocent joys and adventures of a breathless explora- 
tion into facts of Nature and life. By the time he leaves school 
he has not been helped to any plans for his vocation in life or to 
any vantage ground from which he can climb to the glories of 
college or university life. He is prematurely old for his years, 
and in some cases is burdened with physical and social responsi- 
bilities on account of early marriage or the care of others, to whom 
he is as helpless as he is to himself. 

Indian secondary education can hardly be said to have been 
systematised even to the extent of university education at one 
endand primary education at the other. The idea is too prevalent 
that secondary education is merely a stage between primary and 
university education. A sound system of secondary education, 
in my opinion, should be framed on the supposition that, in the 
large majority of cases, middle-class boys will find their educa- 
tional needs satisfied at the secondary stage. Secondary educa- 
tion should be self-contained, and should provide an adequate 
amount of general equipment for the current needs of the average 
citizen. It should cater not only for the brilliant, for whom it 
will be. a transition stage leading to higher education, but for 
everyone according to his needs and capacity. Ina well-ordered 
State primary and secondary education will form: twin postions 
of a well-diffused educational system. 

The function of secondary education is to sort out the children 
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and provide fit pabulum of substantive knowledge for each, or 
each group, according to its capacities and chances in life. The 
sorting-out process need not take place at the early stages, but it 
should be kept in view. It will be a gradual process ; but as it 
proceeds, the most intellectual types, those fit to be leaders of 
thought, pioneers of reform, explorers in science and research—in 
other words, those whose true place should be in a university—will 
be searched out and, whether rich or poor, given every encourage- 
ment and help to reach the very highest in education. Scholar- 
ships, exhibitions, and studentships will be provided for them and 
for no others. The educational ladder will be firmly established 
for them if they only wish to climb. But those will be the chosen 
few. For all there will be varied material according to their needs, 

Apart from this work of classification, there will be the work 
of imparting useful knowledge and training. This will be graded 
according to capacity, and imparted according to needs with a 
view to preparation for life. At some mental age—which is not 
the same as physical age—(say fourteen or fifteen), some sort of 
idea could be formed about the boy’s or girl’s bent, and a future 
profession held in view, except for those who desire and are 
considered fit for the learned professions, in whose case the age 
will have to be much later, as they will go to the universities. In 
forming the vocational idea the pupil, the teacher, and the parent 
or guardian will all have their say. The prospective employers, 
as a class, should be consulted also on general principles. The 
decision—if it must be called a decision—will be merely in order 
to give a bias to later studies. Such studies will still be general, 
for secondary education should not trench on the spheres of 
vocational or technical education, though it should run parallel 
at certain stages. Some elastic idea of what the pupil is going to 
do in after life will give a definite direction to studies and will 
avoid the aimless drift which we find in the higher classes of school 
life to-day. 

Secondary education should be the pivot of a national system 
of education. Its institutions should be of the most varied kind, 
scattered all over the country, and teaching a wide variety of 
subjects, among which students can choose or can be helped to 
choose intelligently. In this way we should link up our secondary 
education with vocational and technical education on the one 
hand and higher education on the other. We should train up 
educated artisans, mechanics, electricians, agriculturists, cattle- 
breeders, manufacturers, chemists, merchants, clerks, foremen, 
and organisers of all kinds—the bulk of the nation. The higher 
general staff will be the university men. An educated nation 
must have a sound system of secondary education, practically 
universal. ‘ Unskilled labour’ is a relative term. In its bare 
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meaning it tends to disappear from the life of a truly educated 


nation. 

The vernacular side of our secondary education is particularly 
weak. The vernacular middle school does not impart sufficient 
accurate knowledge or discipline to form a factor in the growth of 
the people. It leads nowhere. It is not linked up with useful 
or lucrative trades. On account of the limited range of the 
yernaculars, it has no value beyond certain limited areas.’ There 
is one defect from which it suffers which is irremediable, except by 
making a second language compulsory. The vernaculars are not 
coterminous with provinces, and with the modern communal 
tendencies in favour of the revival of archaic vernaculars or the 
artificial creation of practically new vernaculars, no one vernacular 
has an exclusive area. The Panjab University recognises four 
vernaculars side by side, and the Panjab schools often teach 
several vernaculars. This does not give a full chance to any. 
And much effort is wasted over the vernaculars. Communal 
bickerings invariably intervene in the discussion of the vernaculars, 
and the wisest course might be to have English as the.compulsory 
second language. With the new nationalistic outlook, English is 
in a corner in disgrace, and so we have an impasse. 

This being the case, Anglo-vernacular schools, which lead up 
to the universities, have suffered enormously in efficiency. They 
should be the backbone of our secondary education. They depress 
higher education by supplying deteriorating material, and they 
are of no use in themselves except as feeders to higher education. 
To my mind the problem of secondary education is more difficult 
and baffling than any other in the Indian educational field. And 
yet it is the one on which India can get more light by the study 
of the systems of progressive nations—the English and American 
secondary schools and the lycées and the real-schulen of the 
Continent. The Board of Education in England has devoted 
recently a good deal of attention to the separation of junior and 
senior schools, the creation of ‘central’ and ‘modern’ schools, 
the concentration and classification of children, and the problem 
of the adolescent. In our educational reverie we are not even 
aware of their experience. 

In primary education we come into some contact With the 
masses. I have indicated my view that if we had a national 
system of education, both secondary and primary education 
would be, and remain at all stages, in contact with the masses, 
and university education would also be in contact with the 
masses, though in a different way. But even our primary educa- 
tion is only just beginning to touch the masses. The attack on 
illiteracy would have to be pushed home much more energetically 
before it makes any real impression. 

3C2 
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No country has succeeded in educating its masses without 
free and compulsory education. But there are other factors to 
be considered in India. In our first enthusiasm we thought that 
we had but to say ‘free and compulsory education,’ and our 
masses would be educated. We have been timidly, tentatively 
nibbling at the idea for the last few years, but he would be a bold 
man to-day who could say that, with or without an ‘ alien Govern- 
ment,’ we should have educated the 229,000,000 illiterates of the 
r92r census in British India within a century. Selected areas 
are being gradually brought under the compulsory system, and, 
as far as boys are concerned, there is no opposition from the 
people. Quite the contrary. With girls it is a different matter, 
But the difficulties arise from other causes. 

Supposing all the boys and girls of school-going age were 
attending primary schools, but the schools remained as they are 
now, would the children be educated ? Something like 75 per 
cent. of all pupils in educational institutions of all kinds are at 
the lower preparatory stage, and 65 per cent. in the infant and 
first classes. The attendance is casual, and the attention which 
the pupils receive may almost be called negative. Mr. Richey, 
of the Education Department of the Government of India, once 
found a small schoolboy of average intelligence who had been at 
school at least two years and had not yet mastered the alphabet. 
It is estimated that over 50 per cent. of those who attend primary 
classes never become literate, and a good proportion of those who 
leave at that stage soon lose their literacy. It has even been 
found that some of the names on the school rolls are fictitious. 
For real elementary education there should be well-organised 
schools with regular attendance, teachers with a sense of vocation, 
and a certain number of years of compulsory attendance, and up 
to a certain appreciable standard of education. 

These conditions have not been attained in India ; and there- 
fore our compulsory education, even where it has been intro- 
duced, is still really a paper affair. What is called optional 
compulsory education may be politely described, like the curate’s 
egg, as only good in parts. A compulsory Education Act is 
passed by a provincial council, but it does not come into effect 
until it is adopted for any given local area. It may be adopted 
only for boys and not for girls. Until we get women teachers the 
prospects of compulsory universal education are not bright. And 
we cannot get women teachers in any numbers until girls are 
widely educated ; and girls cannot be widely educated as long 
as child marriages are not only permitted, but common. Women’s 
education is the crux of the whole educational problem when you 
want education to be widespread among the people. 

And what about finance? Education is a ‘ transferred sub- 
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own hands through our elected representatives. But our elected 
representatives under present conditions do not control finance, 
and they would hesitate very much before incurring the odium 
of fresh taxation. How much the question of finance enters into 
the question of primary education will be suggested by the fact 
that by far the greater number of primary school teachers are 

paid less than 3/. a month, and there are teachers who start on 

less than 1/.a month. Further, communal friction prevents our 

Ministers from representing the people as a whole. In the 

United Provinces a very able Education Minister who was a 

Hindu was violently attacked by the Muslims as an enemy of 

Muslim education. In the Panjab a Muslim Education Minister, 

whose brilliant abilities now find scope in an ‘ unrepresentative ’ 

sphere of work, was violently attacked by the Hindus as hostile to 

their interests. And in truth, where communal vernaculars, 

communal cultures (or what pretend to be such), and communal 

religions are not on speaking terms with each other, the diffi- 

culties are perfectly intelligible, not only for Ministers, but for 
teachers, managers, and organisers as well. Primary education 
must necessarily be carried on in the vernaculars ; a multiplicity 
of them adds to the complexities of the problem. And no parents 
like their children to be given a bias at early school age against 
their own religion or modes of thought. 

We are now spending on education close on 13 crores of rupees 
from public funds, while in 1905 we scarcely spent 2} crores, and 
as late as 1915 less than 6} crores, Place this sudden and 
enormous expansion of expenditure side by side with what I have 
said about teachers’ salaries, and what I could say about many 
other urgent educational demands if space were not limited. 
Two questions arise. In spite of the enormous rise in the expendi- 
ture on education, are we spending enough? We spend more 
than four times as much on armaments and defence as we spend 
on education. But supposing we could not possibly spend more 
than we do on education, are we getting our money’s worth ? 
Could we spend the same money in any other way and obtain 
greater efficiency ? Have we any fancy expenditure which we 
could put to better use? I am firmly convinced that ,we can 
spend more wisely. Let us save on bricks and mortar and spend 
on the living teacher. Let us save on shams in order to spend on 
real education. Let us examine very carefully and critically the 
allocation of the money to different schemes and apply it most 
to the parts which will fructify in the minds and character of the 
people. 

You must not make education too expensive. You must get 
your full money’s worth for every anna that you spend out of 
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public funds. The standard of expenditure from public funds 
will react on the expenditure of private citizens on education. 
And the strength of our chain of education will depend on the 
strength of its weakest link—some neglected, impoverished 
schools or colleges in remote corners, whose struggles and failures 
pile up the tale of our national inefficiency. 

But the greatest need for examining the whole position lies 
in the question of numbers. The schools and colleges have been 
flooded with pupils, and the rise has been phenomenally rapid. 
The numbers under instruction in 1900 were only 4,250,000, 
Now they are between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000, The question 
is: Are all these people being really educated ? Do the right 
class of boys get the full facilities for the right kind of education, 
or are some of the most intellectual boys being pushed aside and 
wrecked in the great flood with which neither our organisation 
nor our resources in money, teachers, and buildings are fitted to 
cope? I have indicated that in primary education much of the 
money must be wasted on pupils who never become literate or 
who lapse into illiteracy after they leave school. In secondary 
education there are not enough pupils, considering the numbers 
in primary education, and there are not enough facilities for 
giving a self-contained education such as will fit the best part of 
the nation to become good men and women, good citizens, and 
efficient workers in our very loose economic system. By far the 
largest proportion of those who seek university education, so-called, 
seek it for clerkships and petty posts, and would earn a more 
lucrative and certain livelihood, as well as be more self-respecting 
units of society, if they were absorbed in a reasonable scheme of 
secondary education combined with vocational and technical 
training in the numerous openings which modern life makes 
available. Such a reorganisation of secondary education would 
also afford a solution to the question of numbers in colleges and 
universities. A halt should be called to the further multiplica- 
tion of universities and colleges until the resources are available 
for well-trained teachers, well-equipped laboratories, libraries and 
instruments of research, and well-educated students who can 
profit by the opportunities opened to them. To multiply 
numbers without these conditions is to ask for the depression of 
standards. On the other hand, more money should be spent in 
order to make elementary, secondary, and university education 
real links in the building up of a harmonious nation. 

The greatest problem in Indian education is that of moral 
education or character building. Indian human nature is not 
more perverse or unregenerate than any other human nature, 
but the circumstances and institutions which we offer lead to 
many of the undesirable results which we deprecate. I do not 
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think that moral education by text-books will by itself do 
much. It will only add another subject for cramming. But the 


removal of the many causes that lead to temptation is the first 


essential as far as educationists are concerned. The supply of 
teachers with great force of character and personality is all- 
important ; but this supply cannot be hastened, and will itself 
depend upon a more healthy and efficient system of education, 
including the education of women, the makers of the home. 
Religious education has been tried, and a large majority of 
Indians pin their faith to it. But they take no steps to organise 
religious education on right lines or to prepare teachers who can 
impart the true religious spirit and command the respect of their 
pupils by their character and modern attainments. The young 
man or young woman of the present day is not going to take mere 
subjects of religious doctrine on trust from old-fashioned people. 
He or she will require to be convinced in precept and morally 
‘forced ’ by example. The communal schools and colleges, whose 
main justification is the need for religious instruction, have 
signally failed in that respect. 

These suggestions point to the need of a complete and reasoned 
survey of education in modern India. Many of the evils have 
long been known, and some have even been exaggerated. Some 
of the remedies are obvious ; many are controversial ; not a few 
are likely to introduce more difficulties than they will solve. In 
all my criticisms I must never be understood to imply that I do 
not appreciate the life-long devotion of the many men and women 
who are working for or have left their mark on Indian education. 
I admire their work, the skilful way in which they have tried to 
face new situations, and the discernment and strength of character 
which they have shown in meeting the strain put upon the educa- 
tional machinery. I have said nothing which many of them have 
not said and felt. But educational reform in modern India will 
not come only from experts, and if it is forced on the country it 
will lose its efficacy. Sometimes, too, experts only see one side 
of a question, and educational problems have many sides. Public 
opinion requires to be taken into counsel ; causes and cures have 
to be discussed with people who will weave the texture of life in 
the present and the next generation. Prejudices have to be met ; 
suspicions have to be allayed ; motives have to be explained ; 
distrust has to be overcome ; conflicting views have to be recon- 
ciled, and schemes prepared openly, with the co-operation of 
those who will have to work them or suffer from them. Has the 
time come for a comprehensive public survey by a Royal Com- 
mission, manned mainly by Indians competent to judge of 
education and other things that affect education, and competent 
to modify the moulds of life in which education has to be cast ? 
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In my own mind I have no doubt that the time has come, 
if it is not overdue. No comprehensive public survey has been 
made since 1882. But the India of 1928 is very different from 
the India of 1882. The Universities Commission which led to 
the Act of 1904 assumed the foundations of the older policy and 
only made useful suggestions about reorganisation, supervision, 
and teaching in the universities. The more recent Sadler Com- 
mission was appointed to deal with the problems of the Calcutta 
University ; its recommendations have not been carried out by 
Calcutta, but have been partially adopted by two universities 
and have influenced other universities, with results which are 
still very doubtful. Experience with the new unitary universities 
still leaves it doubtful whether the old affiliating type was not 
after all the best suited to India’s social, geographical, and 

. financial conditions. Meanwhile, big political and social ques- 
tions have come into the foreground: the very foundations of 
State policy have been questioned in India; a new temper has 
grown up in the rising generation which requires wise guidance 
and discipline. If efficient education means the conscious attempt 
to adapt the machinery of life to its environment and the conscious 
stimulus to the adaptation of the environment to the mental, 
moral, and spiritual needs of a community, the whole problem 
has to be studied and faced anew with every weapon that modern 
public life can give us, 

A. Yusur Atl. 





CHINA REVIVES THE SHANTUNG QUESTION 


In 1914, at the first flash of the World War, Japan, with thorough 
understanding with Great Britain, attacked and captured Kiao- 
chow, the German stronghold in the Far East, and completely 
dislodged the Germans from Shantung. Looking at the world 
situation through the perspective of the four stirring years which 
followed, one can well imagine the sinister complications which 
might have confronted the Allied Powers had the German base of 
operation, both military and naval, political and economic, been 
permitted to remain intact through the protracted period of the 
war, Japan’s quick action forestalled the evil possibilities which 
were evidently in store in the Pacific and in the Far East. 

And yet the irony of fate is such that the Kiaochow campaign 
made Japan an object of mingled suspicion and fear. And when 
she tried to succeed to German rights in Shantung, anti- Japanese 
propaganda was let loose, so it seemed to us, throughout the 
world, but particularly in the United States and in the British 
Empire. The upshot of it all was that the Shantung question, 
much against Japan’s will and expectation, was dragged into the 
International Conference which was called at Washington in the 
autumn of 1921 for the purpose of discussing the limitation of 
naval armament and the problems of the Pacific. At this 
Conference Japan was obliged to face China under the critical 
eyes of the British and American delegations, who, as was noticed 
by all careful observers, seemed more lenient to the latter than to 
the former. They were apparently ready to accept China’s 
pronouncements and promises at their face value, however empty 
and irresponsible such pronouncements and promises seemed to 
those with long years of experience in the Orient. And so,Japan, 
willy-nilly, concluded a treaty transferring to China all the rights 
which she had acquired from Germany. America and Britain, 
godmothers of the Chinese, the enfant terrible at the Conference, 
were eminently satisfied with the outcome. They seemed to 
think that thenceforth all would be well with China as well as 
with the Powers interested in that ancient country. Japan alone 
took the contrary view, knowing that the Washington Agreement 
was only the beginning of her troubles in Shantung. 

As the Washington Conference recedes in history Japan’s 
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forebodings seem to come more and more true. That Conference 
acted, in effect, upon the assumption that China was a responsible 
nation with an organised Government capable of meeting her 
obligations and of redeeming her promises to foreign Govern- 
ments. In reality China was nothing of the sort. This, I pre- 
sume, has been driven home to the Powers, even to the United 
States, by the disquieting and distressing events which have since 
happened and are still happening in China. While the Powers 
have fulfilled their share of the obligation as defined by the 
Washington Agreement, China has proved herself unwilling, 
and incapable of doing her part. What is the result? The 
treaty relative to China’s customs tariff has practically been 
converted to a scrap of paper. So has the treaty disposing of the 
Shantung question. Furthermore, China’s promises in regard to 
the protection of foreign life and property, the reform of her 
judiciary system, the improvement of her railways, the reduction 
of her excessive military force, and other important matters have 
virtually been cast to the winds. 

In the face of this regrettable state of affairs, is it not advisable 
that the Powers which participated in the Washington Con- 
ference, particularly America, Great Britain, and Japan, should 
meet again either to rewrite the treaties or to declare the Washing- 
ton agreements relative to China null and void? Not that the 
Powers should place themselves in a position to discourage or 
obstruct China’s legitimate nationalistic aspirations, but because 
we are loth to see them stultify themselves by conniving with 
folded arms at the wilful disregard, by any of the parties con- 
cerned, of the solemn covenants and pledges made at Washington. 
If the traditional sanctity of contract between nations means 
anything, this question is worthy of serious consideration. The 
United States, as the convener of the Washington Conference, is 
and should be especially concerned with it. 

Perhaps most Powers, having comparatively slight material 
interest in China, can remain indifferent to the crumbling of the 
Washington treaties and resolutions. But Great Britain and 
Japan are in a different position. Particularly are Japan’s 
interests so closely interwoven with those of China that it is 
neither possible nor practicable for her to sit quiet under such 
disturbing conditions as have confronted her. 

We shall confine ourselves to Shantung. What has happened 
there is a clear example of the futility of any attempt to bind 
China to any international agreement. Certainly it should 
furnish food for reflection on the part of the Powers participating 
in the Washington Conference. Soon after the Conference Japan 
took the necessary steps to transfer her Shantung rights to China. 
Promptly and without grudge she fulfilled all her obligations as 
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defined in the Washington Treaty, and by the early spring of 1923 
she had completely withdrawn from the province, though she was 
keenly apprehensive as to China’s good faith in promising to abide 
bythe provisions of theTreaty. Hardlyhad she left Shantungwhen 
she found herself outwitted—fooled, if you please—by the Chinese. 

Japan’s first disappointment was China’s failure to inaugurate 
a municipal council for the city of Tsingtao, admitting thereto 
Japanese and other foreign representatives upon a fair basis. 
Under the Washington Agreement Japan transferred to China 
without compensation ‘all public properties including land, 
buildings, works or establishments in the former German leased 
territory of Kiaochow, whether formerly possessed by the German 
authorities, or purchased or constructed by the Japanese authori- 
ties during the period of the Japanese administration of the said 
territory,’ with the exception of ‘such public properties as are 
required for the Japanese consulate to be established in Tsingtao ’ 
and ‘ those required more especially for the benefit ofthe Japanese 
community, including public schools, shrines and cemeteries.’ 
The properties transferred to China included ‘all public works 
such as roads, waterworks, parks, drainage and sanitation equip- 
ment,’ as well as ‘ all public enterprises such as those relating to 
telephone, electric light, stockyard and laundry.’ In order to 
ensure the efficient management of such properties and to protect 
the welfare of the large foreign population, China, on her part, 
promised that the ‘foreign community in the former German 
leased territory of Kiaochow shall have fair representation.’ She 
also declared that, ‘ pending the enactment and general applica- 
tion of laws regulating the system of local self-government in 
China, the Chinese local authorities will ascertain the views of the 
foreign residents in the former German leased territory of Kiao- 
chow in such municipal matters as may directly affect their 
welfare and interests.’ This latter declaration is of much wider 
scope than the first, as it does not confine itself to the management 
of public works and public properties. 

The former German leased territory of Kiaochow, embracing 
Kiaochow Bay, comprises some 180 square miles. Tsingtao, the 
largest port and commercial metropolis of Shantung province, is 
only a small part of this territory. The reason why Japan was 
desirous of extending the authority of the proposed municipal 
council to the whole of the former leased territory, instead of 
confining it to the city of Tsingtao, was that she saw great in- 
dustrial and commercial possibilities in all the area skirting the 
bay, and that full development of such possibilities was practicable 
only under an efficient municipal government. The city of 
Tsingtao has at present 284,042 residents, of whom 269,944 are 
Chinese, 13,468 Japanese, and 630 Americans and Europeans. 
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Although the Japanese population is only one twenty-fifth of the 
Chinese, its contribution to the revenue of Tsingtao in the form 
of wharfage, telephone charges, water rent, land tax, and sanita- 
tion assessment amounts to 977,634 yen as against the Chinese 
total of 975,770 yen, while the Americans and Europeans con- 
tribute 334,426 yen. Furthermore, the Japanese have launched 
many industrial enterprises in Tsingtao and at various points 
along the bay. The mills and factories thus established number 
103, representing an investment of 350,760,000 yen. Of these the 
most important are six cotton mills totalling 250,000 spindles, 
Because of this enterprise Tsingtao has become the second largest 
cotton-spinning centre in China, preceded only by Shanghai. 

In view of all this, it is but natural that Japan should be 
solicitous of efficient management of the city and of the adjacent 
region. If the Chinese be justified in demanding participation in 
the management of the international settlement in Shanghai or of 
the British concessions in Hankow, Tientsin and Kiukiang, the 
Japanese demand for representation in the administration of 
Kiaochow seems even more justifiable. Both the international 
and the exclusive settlements in China were created by treaty 
specifically for the foreigners, and not for the Chinese. Their 
original purpose, as conceived by the Chinese authorities them- 
selves, was to segregate the yangkut, or foreign devils, from the 
‘ superior ’ race of China. Therefore the Chinese in the foreign 
settlements are but squatters, living there only by the sufferance 
of the foreign community and not under any treaty provision. 
They began to make inroads into the foreign areas at the time of 
the Taiping rebellion, when the British in Shanghai connived at 
the war refugees pouring helter-skelter into their settlement. To 
be sure, they were not welcome guests, these destitute Chinese, 
but the British, for obvious reasons, could not very well throw 
them out. All such facts have conveniently been forgotten by 
the Chinese, who have been attacking the British for monopolising 
municipal administration in their various settlements. In 
Hankow and Kiukiang the British concessions have forcibly been 
captured by the Chinese, and in Shanghai and Tientsin the Chinese 
have demanded and obtained representation in the municipal 
administration of the settlements almost on an equal basis with 
the British. If all these performances on the part of the Chinese 
be just and fair, how can they deny the Japanese and other 
foreigners in Tsingtao the right of fair representation in the 
management of such affairs of the city as affect their vital interests 
—a right plainly established by the Washington Agreement ? 
The situation, of course, would be different if the integrity and 
efficiency of Chinese officials were such as to command the 
confidence and respect of the foreigners. 
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_ Since the Japanese handed over Kiaochow to China in 
January 1923 they have repeatedly urged the Chinese Government 
to redeem its pledge as to the inauguration of a muncipal council, 
but to this day little has been done. China has followed much 
the same course in regard to the former German concessions at 
Tientsin and Hankow. When taking over these concessions from 
Germany she virtually promised to organise municipal councils in 
order to provide adequate protection for German and other foreign 
interests there. But nothing of the sort has been done, and the 
foreigners in those places are complaining of increasing misad- 
ministration under Chinese authority. Obviously, the revenue of 
either concession is not used for the maintenance and improvement 
of its public works, but is misappropriated by the local function- 
aries or offered as tribute to whoever happens to have military 
force large enough to control the province in which the concession 
is located. Much the same thing has been going on in Tsingtao. 
Tsingtao’s revenue from telephone, waterworks, wharfage, 
land tax, and sanitation assessment amounts to something like 
2,287,831 yen per annum. This amount, if judiciously employed, 
would adequately provide for the upkeep, and even improvement, 
of its public works. But the regrettable fact is that most of the 
fund has evidently been expended for some unknowable purposes, 
as in the case of the former German concessions at Tientsin and 
Hankow. It was in anticipation of such unhappy expenditures 
that Japan, in an annex to the Washington Treaty, caused China 
to declare ‘ that, upon taking over the telephone enterprise in the 
former German leased territory of Kiaochow, it [the Chinese 
Government] will give due consideration to the requests from the 
foreign community in the said territory for such extensions and 
improvements in the telephone enterprise as may be reasonably 
required by the general interests of the public.’ For much the 
same reason Japan (in an understanding attached to the Peking 
Treaty defining details relative to the transfer of Kiaochow to 
China) obtained a declaration from the Chinese Government to 
the effect that it would complete the construction of a wharf at 
Tsingtao for which Japan had already expended 2,000,000 yen. 
Needless to say that nothing whatever has been done in this 
respect, resulting in increasing congestion in the harbour. The 
import and export trade of Tsingtao totals some 339,000,000 yen 
a year. If the port had better shipping facilities, if the railway 
running from the city to the interior were normally operated, and 
if the province were free from destructive civil wars, this trade 
would increase steadily and rapidly. Japan, in the interest of 
international commerce and in consideration of China’s own 
benefit, has been urging the completion of the wharf, but in vain. 
In the economic development of Shantung province the railway 
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between Tsingtao, practically its only port of international com- 
merce, and Tsinan, the capital of the province, is of the first 
importance. This line, 244 miles in length, was originally built 
by the Germans, but was considerably improved by the Japanese, 
As a result of the Washington parley the railway was transferred 
to China, who, on her part, agreed to reimburse to Japan the 
actual value of the property, 40,000,000 yen, in Chinese Govern- 
ment Treasury notes running for a period of fifteen years, but 
redeemable at China’s option at the end of five years from the 
date of the delivery of the said notes, or at any time thereafter 
upon six months’ previous notice. The notes were secured on 
the properties and revenue of the railway, and bore 6 per cent 
interest. To ensure the redemption of the notes and the payment 
of interest, and with a view to securing efficient operation of the 
railway, two Japanese were appointed, respectively, as traffic 
manager and as chief accountant. 

In spite of all the safeguards provided in the treaty, the railway 
has not only badly deteriorated but has frequently failed to func- 
tion as public carrier. Since 1924 Shantung has chronically been 
involved in civil wars, which have told harshly upon the railway. 
Most of its rolling stock, comprising 108 locomotives, 208 passenger 
cars, and 1674 freight cars, has at various times been comman- 
deered for military purposes by Chang Tsung-chang, military 
governor of the province, interrupting ordinary traffic at frequent 
intervals. The longest and worst interruptions took place in 
October 1925 and March 1928, when practically entire freight 
cars were commandeered for eight days. Even after traffic was 
more or less resumed the number of cars released was so small 
that the shippers had great difficulty in moving their goods. Nor 
was the release of cars obtained without paying an exorbitant 
tribute commonly known as the Jao ping fei, or soldier’s comfort 
money. The military governor demanded 100 yuan (about 
100 yen) per car of fifteen tons to be paid every time the car was 
used. The Chinese merchants and shippers were driven to meet 
the demand by the necessity of moving the goods accumulating 
at Tsingtao, Tsinan, and other important points. Of course, the 
Japanese and other foreign shippers were compelled to follow 
suit. This system soon created a number of speculators who 
would release cars at 100 yen per car, and would retail the space 
at the highest possible rate they could get from the anxious 
shippers. Nor did military exaction stop here. In addition to 
the lao ping fet the shippers were forced to pay various new 
charges, which were not strictly in the nature of transportation 
charges. All these made shipping cost almost prohibitive. Take, 
for example, transportation of manufactured cottons. In normal 
time the cost of shipping this particular merchandise from 
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Tsingtao to Tsinan, a distance of 244 miles, did not exceed 58 
yuan per car of fifteen tons. Under General Chang’s arbitrary 
administration this increased to no less than 576 yuan. And the 
worst of it was that not a cent of the increased receipts was 
expended for the maintenance of the road or of the rolling stock, 
but all was squandered for aimless military operations, Under 
such administration the Japanese traffic manager and the 
Japanese chief accountant were powerless to stop the seizure of 
rolling stock or the extortion of illegal charges. Other Chinese 
railways, in which British and other European capital is invested, 
have been subjected to harsher treatment at the hands of the 
nationalists and various war lords. 

Militarist tampering with the Shantung railway has generally 
retarded, and at times paralysed, the international trade and 
shipping of Tsingtao. Particularly the Japanese have been 
affected, as they operate a number of mines along the line, with 
an investment of 24,000,000 yen, and producing more than 
1,000,000 tons of coal a year. The largest of these mines are 
those at Tse-chwan, Chin-ling-chen and Fang-tse, which, by 
virtue of the Washington Treaty, were handed over to a joint 
Chino- Japanese company organised under a special charter of the 
Chinese Government. The company has committed itself to 
supply the Tsingtao-Tsinan railway with coal at cost. Further- 
more, the manufacturing industries of Shantung are largely 
dependent upon the output of these mines. The Chinese Govern- 
ment, in view of the importance which the Shantung coal was 
bound to attain in the export trade of the province, pledged itself, 
in the Peking Treaty of December 1922, to construct a special 
wharf at Tsingtao to expedite its shipping. The promise, of 
course, has been forgotten. 

We have seen that China owes Japan 40,000,000 yen, the 
actual value of the Tsingtao-Tsinan railway. Japan, with a view 
to promoting cultural understanding between the two countries, 
launched in 1923 a project under which 6 per cent. interest on 
the railway loan, as well as her share in the unpaid balance of the 
Boxer indemnity, was to be devoted to the establishment of 
hospitals and institutes for scientific research at various important 
centres in China. As an initial step well-equipped hospitals have 
already been inaugurated at Peking, Tsinan, Tsingtao, and 
Hankow. The one at Tsinan (the city where the Japanese and 
nationalist armies had a fracas last May) is said to be the best 
hospital in China except the Rockefeller hospital at Peking. It 
has its own electric lighting plant, waterworks, dairy, and 
machine shop, so that it can function quite independently of the 
unreliable public works and insanitary supplies of the Chinese 
city. The maintenance and improvement of these hospitals pre- 
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supposes to no small extent the payment of interest on the railway 
loan. Should China redeem the loan, as provided in the Wash- 
ington Treaty, Japan would set aside the fund thus realised for 
charitable and cultural work in China. For the first three years 
China’s payment of interest was fairly satisfactory, but in 1926 
interest payment practically ceased, and not until the presence of 
Japanese troops since last May revitalised the railway has the pay- 
ment been resumed. Contrary to the common practice of Chinese 
military chiefs, and much to the surprise of the Chinese public, the 
Japanese military authorities have paid, though at a reduced rate, 
for the transportation of Japanese soldiers on the Shantung railway, 

Not only has China failed to pay interest on the railway loan, 
but she has been powerless to prevent military seizure of the 
income of the railway. In November 1925 Chang Tsung-chang, 
military governor of Shantung, seized, virtually at the point of the 
gun, I,400,000 yen deposited in a Chinese bank by the railway, and 
this in spite of the remonstrances of the Japanese chief accountant. 

In one of the two nine-Power treaties concluded at the 
Washington Conference on the problems of China a provision is 
found to the effect that China shall permit no discrimination 
against foreign goods transported on her railways. The raison 
@'étre of this provision, proposed by the British delegation, was 
the discrimination which was known to have been practised by 
all Chinese railways against foreign goods or shippers. Needless 
to say that the Treaty in this respect has not been adhered to. 
In the particular case of the Tientsin-Nanking railway, violation 
of the Treaty is most flagrant. On this line the freight rate for 
foreign manufactured matches, for instance, is almost double the 
charge for the native manufactured goods. 

At the Washington Conference the Chinese delegation declared 
themselves in favour of opening to foreign trade certain cities and 
towns along the Tsingtao-Tsinan railway. In May 1922 Dr. W. W.: 
Yen, then China’s Foreign Minister, notified the Japanese Lega- 
tion at Peking that the Cabinet, in conformity with the Washington 
declaration, decided to open eight places—Chang-tien, Fangtse, 
Kaomi, Wei-hsien, Tze-chwan, Po-shan, Chow-tsun, and Tsing- 
chow. Like other Chinese promises, this has been consigned to 
limbo. 

Such are Japanese complaints. The list, of course, is far from 
complete, for in addition to the Washington agreements there are 
many international commitments which China has either ignored 
or violated. China has been attacking what she calls unequal 
treaties, but she thinks nothing of her own failure or negligence 
even where treaties are equal and bilateral What should or 
could be done to remedy the situation? To use force is impos- 
sible, except where large foreign communities are in danger of 
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wilful murder or wholesale looting, as in Shanghai and along the 
Yangtse river in 1927, or in Shantung last spring, when the 
impending collision between the northern and the southern 
(nationalist) forces threatened the safety of 16,000 Japanese in 
Tsingtao, Tsinan, and along the railway between the two cities. 
Due to the presence of the Japanese military, the operation of the 
railway has become punctual, the exaction of illegal transporta- 
tion charges has stopped, the roads in and about Tsingtao have 
been repaired, and interest payment on the notes secured on the 
Shantung railway has been resumed. But this military measure 
is only temporary, and was primarily conceived to protect 
Japanese lives and property only in the period of disturbance. 
In any case, it has little effect in providing a lasting remedy. for 
the unhappy condition we have discussed, Already the Japanese 
force has been reduced to something like 12,000, which number 
will within a month or so be cut in half with a view to complete 
withdrawal in the not distant future, The Chinese Government, 
whatever that may mean, may promise to extend due protection 
to Japanese lives and property after the withdrawal of the 
Japanese troops, but such promises will be worth about as much 
as the paper on which they are written. The situation is anoma- 
lous, but it cannot be helped. We are in a new age when national 
self-determination and all such high-sounding theories are not 
only in vogue in international relations, but are abused and. 
exploited by irresponsible nations with impunity, and Japan has, 
no courage, even if she had the power, to go against the current 
in dealing with China, except when her essential rights and 
interests are in grave danger. At any rate, she cannot ignore the 
obvious fact that her position in relation to China is vitally 
different from that of other Powers, as she has already built up 
there, especially in Manchuria, a great economic system the 
success or failure of which will to no small extent affect her 
national existence and determine her destiny. It is inevitable 
that Japan’s acts and policies in China will always be influenced 
by her sense of self-preservation, born of over-population and her 
lack of natural resources. Meanwhile, the Chinese will go their 
own way, wrangling among themselves, unable to compose their 
own differences, cursing the foreign Powers for ills and mis- 
fortunes many of which are their own creation.. Whither, indeed, 
are they going? Time alone will answer the question. For few 
believe that the Government at Nanking has put an end to this 
internal discord. Even those who are sympathetically inclined 
shake their heads in doubt and say that the present respite is a 
calm before another storm Whether such wiseacres are mistaken 
time alone will tell. 
K. K.. KAWAKAMI. 
Vor, CIV—No. 622 3D 
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THE SUBLIMATION OF WAR 


Tue World War, now withdrawn some ten years in perspective, 
assumes by degrees its true historical proportions. After no 
other, perhaps, has the revulsion in favour of imposed and 
perpetual peace been so marked and unanimous as that witnessed 
since the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. The nearest resem- 
blance to this decade of Leagues, Pacts, Protocols and Disarma- 
ment Conferences is to be found in the period of exhausted truce 
that followed the downfall of Napoleon I., which produced 
abundance of plans for the future settlement of international 
quarrels, the control of dynastic ambitions, and the imposition, 
by some kind of pacific force, of humaner notions of arbitration— 
plans advanced with the same ingenuity, imagination and 
optimism, to-day so familiar to us. Though there was no lack of 
gloomy prognostications, on the whole, the millennium of world 
peace seemed appreciably nearer. 

Many French military thinkers of 100 years ago, bewildered 
by the magnitude of the Napoleonic war machine, by the rivals 
it had created, and by the suddenness and completeness of its 
ruinous collapse, imagined they were witnessing the final bank- 
ruptcy of war, or the end, at least, of the profession of arms. 
To some, the fact that war had ceased to be ‘ limited,’ and had 
become a business for whole nations in arms, was enough to make 
its continuance impossible ; to others the developments: in the 
art of killing, the invention of more formidable weapons, opened 
such a vista of ‘ frightfulness ’ as must at last revolt the conscience 
of mankind. 

Military thought, however, mainly concerned itself with the 
technique and manner of the wars just ended, rather than with 
their origins, or the likelihood of their causes ceasing to operate 
in the production of yet others. Speculations of the latter kind 
appealed, then as now, more to those who, having no professional 
part or interest in warfare, disliked its disturbance of their ordered 
lives, its interference with the making of money ; and who regarded 
the soldier caste as something inhuman and savage—which the 
spread of wealth and comfort, of free trade with its denationalis- 
ing influence, would in reasonable time finally eliminate 
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These comforting speculations, one by one, came to be rele- 
gated to the top shelves as the nineteenth century progressed, 
and as new editions of the ancient story appeared in rapid succes- 
sion. The same perversity of Governments, the same sensitive- 
ness of national pride, the same inflamed patriotism and thirst 
for military glory, were still recognisable at its close, which was 
marked, also, by an almost miraculous development in the art 
of killing. 

- The human race may be said to live on hope ; its ‘ constant ’ 
(to borrow a word from a writer in this Review 4) is expectation 
of a to-morrow better than yesterday. Alone this may account for 
the wave of pacific optimism that has to-day temporarily silenced, 
in the minds of so many thinkers, the still, small voice of ordinary 
commonsense. Perhaps the writer of the above quoted article, 
himself no optimist, is yet one of the first to discover in this 
‘constant,’ which he analyses as a desire for peace, a by-product 
—the ‘ urge of war.’ If such a discovery is verifiable, even the 
confirmed pacifist must overhaul his creed ; st vis pacem, it seems, 
its exact opposite is thereby produced. There seems, however, 
no historical reason for regarding the causes of wars as so obsti- 
nately paradoxical. Nothing is more difficult, in a review of past 
wars, than to arrange them in an arbitrary classification ; whether 
for purposes of deciding what brought them about, or for distin- 
guishing the methods by which they were waged. Though, like 
the writer quoted, anyone may arrange the wars of the historical 
period in three groups—‘ private,’ or feuds ; ‘ social,’ or revolu- 
tions ; and ‘ foreign,’ or invasions—it is plain that other arrange- 
ments will serve his purpose equally well, or equally badly. A 
‘ private ’ war may be carried on by two trading companies, as in 
the case of the British and French East Indian ventures; a 
‘social ’ war may be religious, a war of castes, of rival factions 
in a State, or between ordered government and a gang of Bol- 
sheviks ; while ‘invasion’ may characterise almost any. The 
melancholy fact still remains that their close resemblance to each 
other is only varied by some extraneous element—such as the 
ferocity of religious prejudice, the greed of gold, or the stimulated 
thirst for national revenge. The simpler, therefore, the classifica- 
tion of modern wars, the more easily is their inherent sameness 
to be understood ; it is difficult, in this respect, to improve on 
Clausewitz’s distinction 2 between ‘ absolute’ or real war and 
‘limited.’ The former, first waged in all its uncompromising 
thoroughness by Napoleon, has developed to-day into ‘ national ’ 
war as we know it—a business very different in aim, scope, and 


? Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, ‘ The Elimination of War,’ November 1928. 
® Clausewitz, On War, book viii. 
3D2 
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method from those old-time campaigns in which Turenne and 
Montecuculli rivalled in technique the great Marlborough himself. 

‘ Limited ’ in size and in objective, this war was the province of 
royal and imperial armies, themselves so costly and precious 
that to hazard them for any but the greatest stake was regarded 
as an unpardonable blunder. 

This professional, chess-board warfare is a thing of the past; 

we are left without ‘ absolute’ modern variety to make the best 
of it. The ‘ masses’ of the nation, says Colonel Fuller, ‘ do not 
like war’: this may be credited to them for sound sense; but 
what of their aspirations ? ‘ What they hope for is an affluent 
lethargy, intellectual, moral and physical’; the land ‘ fit for 
heroes to live in’ is, then, filled with very ordinary folk! It is 
not quite clear whether this swinish longing for opulent ease is 
now the ‘ constant,’ providing the ‘ urge of war,’ or really the 
driving force that prompts the Locarno spirit ; but at least it 
must be obvious that the dead and gone warriors of the old pagan 
armies suffered from no such pacifist complex. The urge that 
brought Norse rovers across uncharted seas, that sent Tartar 
bowmen riding down from the Roof of the World, was no longing 
for slothful ease, but the desire for wives, slaves, gold and 
adventure, more particularly adventure. No doubt ‘ masses,’ in 
the modern sense, hardly then existed with power and intelligence 
enough to impress their otiose longings on the barbarian tyrants 
who oppressed them ; nor were they, in Great Britain, yet vocal, 
during those centuries when the Empire was being founded—as 
Colonel Fuller says, by ‘ pirates.’ Yet the merchant was no mere 
Sluggish keeper of his fireside ; when not embarking himself on 
trading ventures of a riskiness to daunt the most hardy, he was 
egging on others, pirates perhaps, to go and seek new markets. 
This process still went on in the modern period of wars, 

wherein, as Colonel Fuller says, commerce was ‘the reason for 
conflict.’ 

It is, indeed, a sobering reflection that commerce, the ex- 
ploiter of Old and New World, and the destined future pacificator 
of both, should, up till now, have filled such a sinister réle. It 
is suggested, however, that trade, operating only to erect tariff 
barriers, which require force for their removal, can be trans- 
formed into a pacific influence by assuming an international 
character. Yet individual or national trade, in spite of per- 
suasion, sweet reasonableness, or the smooth prophecies of 
ardent Cobdenites, obstinately follows its outworn methods : its 
barriers remain, and even tend to grow. 

Can we have faith in the good example, the ‘ world’s model,’ 
offered by ourselves in the political field ? We have, says Colonel 
Fuller, led the way in the difficult matter of dealing with foreign 
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minorities within our frontiers ; politically we have ‘ got rid’ of 
them. It is perhaps straining the argument to include the 
Dominions and Ireland in this category, but if we can get rid of 
them, doubtless other nations may. be emboldened to dispossess 
themselves of their own political incubi. Yet the lopping off of 
these diseased members of the body politic may not effect the 
desired cure ; the rejected communities, victims of their passion 
for self-determination, may merely go to swell that over- 
growth of new nationalisms of which present-day Europe is 
a fertile forcing-house. What Colonel Fuller calls ‘ the greatest 
military cause of war’ flourishes anew in a still more congenial 
soil. 

‘ World economics ’ forms one of the many abstruse subjects 
a knowledge of which is, in the opinion of the modernists, essential 
to a military education. But as this particular branch may well 
furnish the study of a lifetime, and even then afford very little 
enlightenment of the art of war, most. military students will have 
to take their economic ideas, so to speak, ready-made. The 
nationalisation of industry and the internationalisation of com- 
merce, which Colonel Fuller regards as the ‘main economic 
tendencies of to-day,’ appear, however, even to the simple 
soldier, as first-class political catch-words. Examples of the 
inefficiency of the first, and of endeavours to cover it up by 
interested factions, are everywhere apparent; the second has 
assumed, as yet, no more solid substance than a dream. Capi- 
talism, the alleged promoter of wars, may, of course, conceivably 
give way, in some disordered State, to national trading and 
monopoly, or even to the establishment of ‘ one international 
store ’ for all States ; but there will still remain the contentious 
business of the allotment of national shares and division of profits. 
It may be said that the co-operative idea, internationally applied, 
will recognise no such things as profits ; herein perhaps lies the 
key to peace : the removal of the stimulus to rivalry, the gradual 
deterioration of standards, and the slow impoverishment of the 
whole industrial world-hive, may leave it no money for extras, 
such as wars. This Utopia, however, as Colonel Fuller pang 
is still very far off. 

Meanwhile war, it may be readily admitted, can padi be waged 
on the grand scale by great industrial Powers, which alone can 
provide the mechanical and scientific weapons necessary to carry 
it on. But since industry itself is based on man-power and 
capital, is it not reasonable to assume that these also are the basis 
of war? The modern military prophet, however, foresees the 
elimination of the human factor and the substitution of the 
mechanical. ‘ Mechanisation,’ it is claimed, has already pro- 
duced a complete change in naval warfare; no longer can the 
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axiom ‘ Men fight, not ships,’ * be applied to it. As Colonel Fuller 
has it, ‘the majority of a ship’s crew became little more than a 
human link between two pieces of metal—the shell and the gun, 
or the bunker and the boiler.’. The mechanisation of the warship, 
too, has killed piracy—of the ordinary cut-throat kind, of course, 
not the super-piracy that established the British Empire. Both 
these claims appear only partially justified. After all, the three- 
decker was a mechanism of sorts, her crew a set of links between 
powder-magazine and broadside guns, between sails and yards, 
As for piracy, in European waters, at least, it had been extin- 
guished in the days of sail; but we have seen a colourable imita- 
tion of it in full activity, in our own day, even in British waters. 
Sea wars on a large scale, even in the past, were naturally impos- 
sible to any but maritime nations possessing harbours and great 
fleets, of which there were never more than two or three co- 
existing. Their mechanical or non-mechanical nature had little 
to do with this restriction: a fleet of triremes or of oared galleys, 
in its day and limited sphere of action, was as effective against its 
opposite as one ‘Dreadnought’ fleet against another. The 
crews of mechanised modern ships have not appreciably dimi- 
nished in numbers—indeed, the complexity of these engines of 
sea-war grows with their development. 

If, however, the human element in sea warfare is still unavoid- 
ably necessary, its presence on the land battlefield appears to 
Colonel Fuller nothing but a nuisance ; it was the ‘ outstanding 
difficulty ’ of the Great War. Man and his limitations! A great 
battle could be controlled by the commanders, but the human 
instrument would not respond. That is to say, it got scared, 
had, in soldier’s phrase, ‘ cold feet ’; it was given to standing still, 
to refusing to obey orders—in fact, ‘an encumbrance.’ ‘If 
only,’ says Colonel Fuller, ‘he could be replaced by a “ Robot” 
which would automatically respond to the general’s will, this 
supreme difficulty would be overcome ; fear would be eliminated, 
and incidentally with it heroism. The method of fighting would 
become perfect and absolutely diabolical.’ 

This, ‘ the central idea ’ of the mechanical theory, appears, at 
first sight, rather like abolishing disease by killing the patients. 
Presumably the incumbrance, man, can be eliminated from both 
sides of the battlefield ; then will commence an infernal game of 
mechanical ninepins, ceasing only with the destruction of the 
‘Robots.’ But what then? Would the knowledge that their 
sets of dummies had been annihilated assuage the mutual hatreds 
of the rival backers? Would not this form of warfare, from 
which danger and heroism are alike removed, somewhat resemble 


® Cf.‘ The British Navy To-day,’ Nineteenth Century and After, November, 
1928. 
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that agreed and padded encounter between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee ? Why not settle differences, in a less expensive and 
more sportsmanlike fashion, on the football field or in the prize- 
ting? At least we might then keep our heroes. 

To most observers an outstanding feature of the Great War 
was not the inadequacy of the human instrument, but its extra- 
ordinary efficiency. Beside the achievements of the ‘ wool-clad ’ 
soldier (as Colonel Fuller elsewhere * styles him), his heroism, 
contempt of danger and hardship, and indifference to the malig- 
nant inventions of modern murder-science, how tame appear the 
gladiatorial triumphs of steel-clad Christian chivalry, or the 
shielded victories of Roman legions! The direction of the vast 
armies may have been nearly mechanically perfect ; but how 
often did the human element rise superior to breakdowns in the 
system, to misdirection or lack of guidance, and snatch victory, 
or avert defeat, by the simple power of discipline and courage ? 

That far too much was asked of human flesh and blood no one 
will wish to deny ; the attempt to substitute armour for wool is 
praiseworthy, and full of possibilities. Willingly would we sub- 
stitute ‘ Robots’ for our sons and brothers on the battlefield ; 
but, the object of a ‘ real’ war being to impress one’s will on the 
enemy nation by force, the mere destruction of mechanical 
armies will not suffice—the argument has to be brought to bear 
on its citizens and on its Government. Recognising this, a 
provident nation will maintain, behind whatever artificial defences 
it may have, not a mob of passive resisters, but a national army 
capable of continuing the struggle with the next best means at 
hand—the man-directed ships, the man-directed artillery, even 
the despised rifles of man-power infantry. The‘ Robots’ of land, 
air, and sea may litter the theatre of war, and yet leave the will 
to win, the determination not to yield, alive in the hearts of 
common soldiers. 

It is arguable that the steady development and improvement 
of lethal weapons is to be ascribed to the promptings of another 
‘constant ’—fear. Yet reflection will show that yet another, 
perhaps more powerful, factor was at work from the time when a 
prehistoric armourer attached a sharp flint to a stout stick to the 
day of mass production of high-velocity, rifled guns.. The desire 
to go ‘ one better ’ so as to kill or disable the adversary, to outwit 
him, fitted the first arrow to the bow, or moulded a lump of lead 
into the first bullet. Had fear been so ever-present to the 
imagination of warriors as they fashioned the armour which 
should render futile their enemy’s keenest weapons, how many 
would have donned it and marched to battle? How came it, 


* On Future Warfare, by Colonel Fuller (Sifton, Praed & Co., 1928). 
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too, that as missile weapons grew in power, range, and accuracy 
the attempt to armour the body against them was abandoned, 
and men stood up or marched forward in ranks with no better 
protection than trust in their luck, or a belief in unalterable fate ? 
Discipline, of course, but courage first—a ‘ constant ’ in the human 
fighting animal. 

It is questionable whether by the elimination of the soldier 
from the battlefield the sum total of human war misery would be 
in any way abated. Conceive a machine that ‘ will electrically 
respond to the will,’ not of a ‘ Robot,’ but of ‘one man.’ What 
of this man, or superman, pictured as pressing a button, and 
engaging, from his office in London, in battle with a civil popula- 
tion in Central Asia? He perhaps controls a keyboard with 
many buttons ; hard-faced subordinates enter from time to time, 
report the destruction of one tribe, and suggest the switching off 
of the death-ray to another—till perhaps, mercifully for humanity 
at large, London itself is touché by some hostile beam and goes 
up in one resounding explosion! Nature goes on reproducing 
potential Robespierres or Lenins: how can they be prevented 
from getting control of such devices? As Colonel Fuller puts it, 
“ war will be killed by its own perfection ’ ; but if this is really the 
perfection at which the mechanist aims there is no remedy but to 
eliminate him at once. 

This kind of perfectional development has, it seems, some 
basis in history. But although for purposes of reference and 
classification it may be convenient to arrange wars in ‘ grand 
cycles ’ or lesser ‘ cycles,’ it need not be assumed that these have 
any concrete existence. ‘ Pagan’ wars did not, of course, cease 
that ‘ Christian’ wars might begin; the heathen continued to 
rage furiously together even though their Christian contemporaries 
were at each other’s throats. At one end of Europe the Moor, 
at the other the Turk, in turn battered on the gates of the citadel 
of Christendom. Whether it were Christian, or pagan, or mixed, 
war continued, by land and sea, throughout the Old World, to be 
just its usual brutal self, conducted by infidels and heretics with 
the same ardour, the same cruelty, and much the same means or 
methods, as by the Catholic and Protestant princes and people of 
Europe. The middle of the suggested Christian ‘cycle’ was 
distinguished by a more extensive and devastating succession of 
‘pagan ’ wars than marked the whole ‘ cycle’ properly allotted 
to them. The ruins of Asiatic dynasties, the surge of predatory 
hosts through Afghan passes, the overrunning of Hindustan, and 
the repeated sack of its principal cities were no symptoms of a 
decline in ‘ pagan ’ war, which continued to live up to the Roman 
conception of creating a solitude and calling it Peace. 

The difficulty of a cyclical arrangement becomes still greater 
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when an attempt is made to differentiate between cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery ‘cycles;’ The soldier, whatever his 
weapons, cannot well be credited with periodicity; he is a 
‘constant,’ and not to be segregated from his brothers-in-arms 
by any artificial divisions into specific varieties. There is no 
question that, throughout the Roman period of conquest, heavy 
armoured infantry was the main component of civilised armies. 
Cavalry there was, also of the heavy kind, but the true light 
cavalry was Asiatic. Though this was in the ‘ pagan” cycle, 
infantry of this nature, as well as cavalry, was in request in all 
later wars ; the axe-and-sword bearing Teutons, in fact, furnished 
the bodyguards of kings and emperors. Though the infantryman 
was, as Colonel Fuller says, for centuries a cut-and-thrust fighter, 
he also manipulated, with more effect than his mounted comrade, 
those missile weapons, javelins, bolts or arrows which were the 
equivalent of his later firearms. But cavalry allowed no mono- 
poly in weapons: in early days Roman legions had felt the sting 
of the mounted bowmen, whose Parthian shots became proverbial. 
In the middle of the Christian cavalry ‘ cycle ’ this pagan method 
of waging war had at Doryleum well-nigh proved the destruction 
of an army of Crusaders; and if the lesson had not been lost 
perhaps the heavy, armoured squadrons of European chivalry 
might have been turned into something more effective. As it 
was, the infantry of the Middle Ages, which, contrary to common 
belief, formed the larger part of all armies, armed with pike and 
bow, was far from leading the precarious existence attributed to 
it by modern writers. It was, of course, cheaper relatively, and 
in that particular less valued. On the other hand, the great war- 
horse, of bone and stamina to carry its weight of ironmongery, 
padded and caparisoned, represented to its owner such a valuable 
military asset that it was not rashly to be ventured against the 
forest of spears and hail of arrows that announced the presence 
of a numerous and confident infantry on the field of battle. 
Separated from his mount in the press, the heavily plated rider 
was an easy victim. As a comfortable means of transport, as a 
vantage ground in a mélée, and as a means of getting out of an 
unfavourable situation, the horse had an immense value; but 
long after the invention of firearms, manceuvre or the charge at 
speed in line, were feats beyond the massive steeds and trussed 
men-at-arms of those days. The development of infantry and 
cavalry, in fact, proceeded side by side, regardless of ‘ cycles.’ 
Far from ending its ‘ cycle’ ‘ when gunpowder was beginning to 
transform war,’ about 1450, the heyday of cavalry was yet 
300 years off ; the genius of a Ziethen or a Murat had yet to lead 
those swift-moving serried lines of horsemen, in wheel or charge, 


boot-to-boot, up to and often through the bayonets of infantry 
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or the crouching gunners of captured batteries. At the same time 
the development of infantry fire discipline, even with its clumsy 
flint-lock musket, had reached such a pitch that not only in square 
but in line and in movement, as at Minden, it could meet and 
repulse the shock of charging dragoon or cuirassier. 

In considering, too, the artillery ‘ cycle ’ it is well to remember 
that even small-arms are in fact ‘artillery’ of a sort ; Colonel 
Fuller remarks that the infantryman, indeed, was become ‘ little 
more than a mounting’ for a hand piece. The gunner himself, if 
not a ‘ mounting,’ was at first a kind of footman to his gun, to 
move which from battlefield to battlefield he hired oxen and their 
owners or more often impressed them. But already, 100 years 
before his suggested ‘ cycle,’ he had thoroughly learned the use of 
ordnance in the field, and from being regarded mainly as a 
nuisance was reckoned, especially in the Prussian service, of 
importance almost equal to the older arms. The effective range 
of field cannon, even in Frederick’s day some 1000 yards, often 
embraced the whole depth of a hostile position. Yet this develop- 
ment in no way, as yet, tended to detract from the value, or 
alter the usage, of cavalry or infantry. In time, as the artillery 
“cycle ’ (1850 A.D.) commenced, infantry had adopted its natural 
armour, the earth; while cavalry had already annexed for its 
own protection a branch of mounted artillery, and was, in due 
course of time, to adopt the infantry rifle and machine-gun as 
well. 

All this is not to say that the present age is not the highest yet 
reached point in artillery progress. It might, however, be more 
comprehensively described as a ‘ missile’ age, in that fighting 
body to body tends to become rarer. It is, however, rather an 
overstatement that ‘ by the end of the nineteenth century the 
infantry assault had all but disappeared from the battlefield.’ 
It is necessary to be clear as to what is meant by ‘ assault.’ Not, 
certainly, the old ‘ volley and then charge’ of Peninsular days ; 
but, whether supported by ‘ counter-battery’ or ‘ barrage,’ by 
gas, by smoke-screen, or preceded and accompanied by tanks, 
that final rush of men was up till yesterday the last word in battle. 
Writers of the modern school, like any others with a thesis to 
maintain, select their examples from a limited and favourable 
field. In all this discussion about the impotence of the human 
element the static warfare on the Western Front is quoted as con- 
vincing proof. The armies of Hindenburg or Mackensen might 
pursue a war of movement across Poland, Falkenhayn might 
overrun Roumania, the cavalry of Allenby might outflank, in 
the classic manner, the lines of theoretically impregnable Turkish 
trenches, or ride over them direct, and yet none of these operations, 
to the modernist, count as war. The World War, says Colonel 
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Fuller, was one of‘ siege warfare.’ Do any of the numerous 
writers who harp on this obvious fact in regard to the Western 
Front pause to remember what they have learned of past sieges, 
of the art of siege itself? The appropriate weapons of all sieges, 
at least since the invention of gunpowder and its application to 
cannon, were the pick and shovel, the hand grenade, the mortar 
and the breaching battery; but no commander deluded himself 
with the idea that, because flying saps, mines, parallels and 
approaches were also required, this was due to the uselessness 
of his infantry. On the contrary, when the time was ripe to 
summon the fortress, the mere threat of infantry assault often 
sufficed to procure surrender. Sometimes the defence proved too 
stubborn, the infantry garrison too tenacious, till it became a 
matter of expediency to offer it terms. The ‘fortress’ in the 
Western theatre of war, at one time the stationary German lines, 
at another the Allied, differed, indeed, very materially from the 
ringed systems of Vauban or Brialmont ; and this difference, in 
fact the obsolescence of all circular fortress ‘ enceintes,’ was 
certainly due to the enormous increase in power and range of 
artillery ; yet the larger the modern substitute, the field ‘ fortress ’ 
proper, the longer the extent of rampart to be guarded, the more 
urgent becomes the need for infantry. The ‘tank,’ lineal 
descendant of the ‘ ¢estudo,’ proved itself an efficient breaching 
instrument, surpassing, in certain conditions even the artillery 
itself ; yet an infantry ‘ assault ’ on the greatest scale ever seen 
in the world’s history was successfully accomplished in March 
1918 without the aid of any such machines. This has, of course, 
been pointed out again and again ; and is difficult to explain 
if the infantry ‘cycle’ is already some sixty years past. It is 
only one more demonstration of the difficulty of making war 
conform to schedule ; it does not lend itself to the elimination 
of the human element, which, though driven out in theory, keeps 
on recurring in fact. 

The military modernist seeks what may be termed the 
‘sublimation’ or refinement of war by reducing the human 
proportions of his future armies to such convenient size that they 
may all be contained and conveyed in certain armoured petrol- 
driven vehicles, placed with lightning speed on the selected 
scene, and enabled to deliver, with as little loss of time or life 
as possible, their ‘ knock-out ’’ blow. This is a reasonable ideal, 
provided only that the opponent plays the game according to the 
same rules: there will be no umpire on the field. But the 
elimination of the soldier, and the pusillanimous avoidance of 
danger, the tactical ‘ constant,’ which is to prompt this gradual 
shrinkage in the personnel of armies, may easily prove a kind of 
‘ safety first’ obsession in any nation encouraged to regard this 
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* constant” as all-important. All nations and all general staffs 
naturally are not compelled to act on any such tactical considera- 
tion. They may rate the moral in war far higher than the 
material ; framed above the desks in their military academies, 
inscribed in their manuals and field-service regulations, and 
‘inspiring the doctrine of their high command, may well be found 
another axiom for land warfare, supplementary to that fragment 
of nautical wisdom above quoted : ‘ Men fight, not machines.’ 


A. G. Barrp SMITH. 
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SLEEPING SICKNESS 


SLEEPING sickness is the popular name for a disease of man that 
is conveyed by the bite of the tsetse fly. It belongs, therefore, 
‘peculiarly to the continent of Africa, and to that part of the 
continent where the Glossine or tsetses are found. 

The cause of the disturbance is a minute organism known as 
Trypanosoma, a member of the class Mastigophora, or flagellates, 
of the zoological kingdom known as Protozoa, which includes all 
non-cellular, or, as they are generally called, unicellular animals. 

The trypanosomes are a group of parasitic protozoa that live 
in the blood of vertebrates. There are trypanosomes of reptiles, 
of amphibians, of fishes, of birds, andof mammals. They are not 
the only protozoa parasitic in man’s blood, nor, indeed, the only 
flagellate. Malaria in its different forms is caused by protozoa ; 
the organism of kala-azar, a fatal enlargement of the spleen and 
liver in the East, is a fellow flagellate. 

The first representative of the genus Trypanosoma known to 
science was discovered in the blood of a frog by Gluge in 1842. 
In 1902 Dutton, of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
recognised a trypanosome, which he named Trypanosoma gam- 
biense, in a blood-slide taken from a patient by Dr. Forde, of the 
Gambia. This is the earliest authentic recognition of a trypano- 
some in man’s blood. 

During the closing years of the last and the beginning of the 
present century a mysterious disease swept along the shores of 
Lake Victoria, killing hundreds of thousands of natives in its 
passage. In 1902, at the request of the Colonial Office, the 
Royal Society sent a commission of scientists, of which in 1903 
Lieutenant-Colonel David Bruce took charge, to Uganda to 
investigate this ‘ mongota,’ as the natives called it. In 1903 it 
was found to be due to a trypanosome, the parasite being detected 
independently in the blood by Dr. C. J. Baker, of the Uganda 
Medical Service, and in the cerebro-spinal fluid by Aldo Castellani, 
of the commission. 

Long before the causative agent of sleeping sickness was 
recognised the disease had attracted the attention of European 
travellers in Africa. In the Appendix to his book A Navy Surgeon, 
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published in 1734, John Atkins, referring to the sleepy dis- 
temper (common among negroes), wrote as follows : 


Their Sleeps are sound and Sense of feeling little ; for pulling, drubbing, 
or whipping will scarce stir up Sense and Power enough to move ; and the 
moment you cease beating, the Smart is forgot and down they fall again 
into a state of Insensibility, drivelling constantly from the mouth, as if in 
a deep Salivation ; breath slowly, but not unequally, nor snort. 


This graphic description is followed by some profound reflections 
on the etiology of the disease : 


The immediate cause of this deadly Sleepiness in the Slaves is evidently 
a super-abundance of Phlegm or Serum extravated in the Brain, which 
obstructs the Irradiation of the Nerves ; but what the procatartick causes 
are that exert to this Production, eclipsing the light of the Senses, is not so 
easily assigned. 
His account of the treatment of the disease is equally impressive : 


The Cure is attempted by whatever rouses the Spirits ; bleeding in the 
Jugular, quick Purges, Sternutories, Vesicatories, Acu-Puncture, Seton, 
Fontanels, and sudden Plunges into the sea, the latter is most effectual 
when the distemper is new and the patient not yet drivelling at the mouth 
and nose, 


Nearly allied to this human trypanosome are several other 
species, harmless to man, that produce disease in domesticated 
animals. Of these the best known is T. brucei, named after Sir 
David Bruce, who first discovered it during his researches into 
nagana, a fatal disease of cattle, in Zululand in 1895. Another 
member of the genus, whose activities are manifested in the well- 
known disease of bovines, equines, and camels known as surra, 
is T. evansi. T. brucei and several other species that are patho- 
genic to man’s domesticated animals are found in the African 
big game, and are also transmitted from host to host by the 
tsetses. 

In its oldest sense the name ‘ sleeping sickness ’ denoted the 
disease as it was first encountered on the western side of Africa, 
where it was caused by the particular species of trypanosome 
known as T. gambiense. Of recent years another form of trypano- 
some disease has been recognised in Eastern, Central, and 
Southern Africa, of which the responsible organism differs in 
several respects from 7. gambiense, being identical morpho- 
logically with T. brucet of game. This ‘new’ human parasite 
has been called T. rhodesiense, from the country where it was first 
recognised. The symptoms of the two forms are similar, but the 
Rhodesian type of the disease runs a more rapid course in man, 
and is undoubtedly less amenable to treatment. The term 
‘sleeping sickness’ now embraces both forms. The name is of 
course derived from the excessive somnolence that characterises 
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the later stages. The scientific designation is ‘human trypano- 
somiasis.’. In South America there is another kind of human 
trypanosomiasis due to a flagellate that differs somewhat from 
the two African parasites we have just been considering. . Try- 
panosoma cruzt, the causative agent, is very nearly allied to the 
other trypanosomes of man, but its life cycle is different. It 
depends for its propagation from host to host on a large biting 
bug known as Triatoma, and the symptoms produced in man 
are entirely different from and very much less serious than 
those of the African trypanosomiases. The South American 
variety is only mentioned here to avoid confusion should the 
reader by any chance be puzzled by the alleged occurrence of 
sleeping sickness outside Africa. The only occasion when this 
disease has ever been known to spread outside the continent of 
Africa was when both tsetses and negroes from the infected areas 
of Western Africa were introduced—the former presumably in 
the pupal stage or on the backs of cattle—into the island of 
Principe, off the Guinea coast. About 1825 the fly in some way 
or other effectively established itself on the island, and the 
arrival of infected negroes to work on the plantations eventually 
resulted in a serious outbreak of trypanosomiasis, which was, in 
due course, stamped out by the wholesale extermination of the 
fly by the Portuguese authorities. 

Few diseases are more devastating and horrible than sleeping 
sickness in its epidemic form. Life in the afflicted village comes 
to a standstill. Old and young alike arestricken. The sufferers 
for a time retain their appetite, but nod and fall asleep over their 
food. Later on they become mere living skeletons, though still 
eating voraciously while strength and the food to eat remain. 
Rapidly the population dwindles, till a few miserable starving 
survivors drag themselves each morning from their dilapidated 
huts to sleep the clock round in the warm sunshine. Nature is 
unmerciful to the under-dog in primitive Africa, and these 
villages, once the daily care relaxes, soon succumb to the en- 
croaching bush with its cruel scavengers. The mortality caused 
by the disease in the past has been truly terrible. Although 
plague and small-pox have taken perhaps a heavier toll of native 
lives, in neither of these diseases is the suffering nearly so pro- 
longed, or the mise en scéne so tragic, as in sleeping sickness. 

And so this disease has acquired a peculiarly sinister reputa- 
tion alike at home and abroad. It is not infectious, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It cannot spread outside the tsetse 
zone of Africa. Moreover, even in this zone comparatively few 
of the myriads of tsetse flies are infected, even when conditions 
are at their very worst. Yet it has played a terrific part in the 
history of Central Africa, wiping out whole communities and 
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depopulating great tracts of country. During the present century; 
science has energetically taken up the challenge issued by: this 
scourge, and the different nations holding territory in Africa have 
from time to time sent out commissions to study the disease, and 
organised extensive campaigns of treatment and prophylaxis; 
One of the latest of these enterprises, whose labours terminated 
in June 1927, was the League of Nations International Commis- 
sion, composed of delegates from Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Portugal. The work inaugurated by 
this Commission is at present being carried on by the British 
Government in Uganda. . 

In spite of the pile of information about human trypano- 
somiasis that has accumulated during the last three decades, 
much remains to be learnt and done. Big strides have been made 
in the treatment of the disease, which has now lost many of its 
terrors, and may fairly be described as amenable to treatment. 
Much, too, has been learnt about the insect intermediary and the 
way to control it. But there are still big gaps in our knowledge, 
especially about the zoological affinities of the two human 
trypanosomes and the extent of their dependence on man for their 
survival. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed account of its various 
phases it is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that this disease 
has nothing whatever to do with ‘ sleepy sickness,’ a condition that 
has attracted much attention in European countries in recent 
years. Somnolence, which is a striking feature of both diseases, 
is a symptom common to many pathological states, and it is 
about the only point of similarity between ‘sleeping ’ and ‘ sleepy’ 
sickness. 

Sleeping sickness occurs in two forms, endemic and epidemic. 
In endemic regions the incidence among the population is often 
very small indeed, amounting perhaps to I or 2 per 1000. In 
severe epidemics the incidence and the mortality in certain 
localities may reach 70 or 80 per cent. The prevalence of human 
trypanosomiasis varies in response to a number of factors, some 
only of which are known. In one and the same area the disease 
waxes and wanes from time to time. Here and there it may dis- 
appear spontaneously. An epidemic may suddenly sweep over 
an area where for years the disease has lain dormant among the 
population, kept alive by a few sporadic cases scattered over a 
wide stretch of country. Roughly speaking, the present dis- 
tribution of sleeping sickness extends from the Southern Sudan 
down to as far as Rhodesia, and from east to west across the 
continent. 

The origin of the disease in Eastern Africa is veiled in un- 
certainty. There is no reliable record of any epidemic of sleeping 
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sickness in British territory in the east and centre of the continent 
in ancient or in historical times. Oral tradition; on which the 
native relies for his knowledge of the past, is silent on this point. 
The disease, when it first appeared at the end of the last century, 
was something entirely unprecedented to the inhabitants of 
Uganda and the peoples around Lake Victoria. Yet Central 
Africa, with its great lakes and elaborate system of rivers and 
swamps, must have been. for centuries an ideal home for the 
human trypanosome. Glossina palpalis, the original sleeping 
sickness tsetse, abounded, often in contact with teeming riverine 
populations whose main industry, fishing, ensured the greatest 
possible exposure of man to the fly. 

The generally accepted explanation of the introduction of 
human trypanosomiasis into Central and Eastern Africa is that 
it was brought in from the western side by human agency. Emin 
Pasha’s expeditions have thus been held responsible for the infec- 
tion of Uganda: There is no doubt that the opening up of traffic 
routes during the last fifty years or so has greatly facilitated the 
passage of infected natives across the continent, and at any rate 
this explanation is both adequate and reasonable. On the other 
hand, it is strange that large populations could exist in close 
contact with numerous tsetses for centuries without: the inter- 
vention of human trypanosomiasis, the conditions being so 
favourable to the parasite that the moment it is introduced it 
spreads like wild fire in the form of an epidemic. Unfortunately 
it is no longer possible to determine whether there was any 
trypanosomiasis around Lake Victoria before the days of the 
great epidemic. Those precious pages are missing from our record. 
Native evidence in Buganda proper agrees that the disease as 
manifested during the great epidemic was something new. But 
it is much more difficult to obtain information on this point in 
certain neighbouring inland areas, close to the lake, where at the 
present moment sleeping sickness persists in mildly epidemic 
form. 

. However this may be, there is little or no doubt that human 
trypanosomiasis is in the habit of spreading from permanent 
endemic foci into adjoining areas where the conditions are 
normally less favourable for the trypanosome. 

And so the tide of infection ebbs and flows, following the 
movements of native populations, that are in their turn deter- 
mined by military or purely economical considerations. Famines 
ate particularly important in this respect. In times of food 
scarcity whole tribes may be compelled to travel considerable 
distances to obtain food, and food centres, more especially those 
in the danger zone where fish can easily be obtained, become 
unduly crowded. In this way contact at such points between 
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fly and man becomes suddenly broadened, and numbers of 
people become infected during. perhaps a few hours’ visit to'a 
fly-infested market. 

The course of the disease in man varies considerably, both in 
different individuals and in different areas. We can distinguish 
different strains of the parasite, some consistently more virulent 
than others. Epidemic strains are, on the whole, more virulent 
than endemic. But in assessing the virulence in any locality it 
must be remembered that the possibility of superinfection of the 
same individual is more likely to occur when an epidemic is 
raging. The same person will then perhaps be bitten many times 
by infected flies, and it is possible that the repeated inoculation 
of fresh parasites may assist in breaking down his resistance. 
It is certain, however, that in some endemic areas the parasite is 
only mildly pathogenic. Individual cases may live for years, and 
some even recover untreated. And that which has been definitely 
proved in West Africa, where the disease is of old establishment, has 
also been recorded, with almost absolute certainty, on the eastern 
side of Africa—namely, the autorecovery of untreated cases. 

About the existence in man of immunity against human 
trypanosomes nothing very definite is known. Hitherto no 
instance of complete acquired immunity has been recorded ; but 
the very nature of the inquiry makes the existence of such immu- 
nity extremely difficult to detect. Experimental work on this 
subject with man himself is, of course, impossible. We are depen- 
dent for our scanty knowledge on epidemiological field studies. 

Hitherto no evidence has been obtained of any such immunity 
being acquired against an accredited human trypanosome. By 
‘ accredited ’ is meant a strain that has definitely been derived 
from a human source. Man possesses complete natural immunity 
against a number of different species of trypanosomes that live 
in domesticated and in wild animals. Hence the need for this 
qualification. Very little is known as yet about the immunology 
of any of the important mammalian trypanosomes ; and it is 
possible that once again in the history of scientific research the 
way to the understanding and alleviation of human suffering will 
be revealed through animal experiment. 

The question whether immunity is inherent in or can be 
acquired by man against his trypanosomes is, of course, of great 
importance in dealing with the disease in native communities. 
In the present state of our knowledge we must regard our ‘ cures’ 
as still susceptible to reinfection. Only those actually under the 
influence of an appropriate trypanocidal drug are secure. 

Though primarily a disease of the negro and negroid peoples 
living in the tsetse zone of Africa, in the course of the last thirty 
years or so the human trypanosomes have claimed a considerable 
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number of European victims. The great majority of these con- 
tracted their infection in the French or Belgian Congo. 

Until quite recently an unhappy fate awaited these un- 
fortunates. A large proportion of them died, often after under- 
going prolonged courses of drastic and exhausting treatment. 
Modern chemical research has, however, completely changed the 
prognosis. Prompt diagnosis is now the rule, and treatment, when 
commenced in the early stages, is practically certain of success. 

The earliest symptoms of human trypanosomiasis are fever, 
headache and general malaise, accompanied by enlargement of 
some of the lymphatic glands of the neck. In Europeans there is 
often a rash visible during the earlier stages, but this symptom is 
difficult or impossible to recognise on the dark skin of a native. 

Instances are on record where the actual point where the fly’s 
proboscis punctured the skin became inflamed and painful, the 
patient dating the onset of the disease from this particular bite. 
But this is by no means usual. As a rule, all the victim knows 
is that he was bitten at such and such a place by tsetses, and that 
the fever and headaches developed ‘some weeks later.’ In the 
early stages the symptoms resemble those of malaria, and failure 
to respond to quinine is often the first incentive to call in the 
medical man. In the old days, when everyone depended on his 
own medicine-chest and doctors were few and far between, 
many a lonely exile wasted precious months on quinine and hope 
while the trypanosome was making good its hold upon his system. 

The actual incubation period of the disease in man—that is to 
say, the time between the act of infection by the fly and the 
appearance of trypanosomes in recognisable numbers in the 
finger-blood of the patient—is not definitely known. In animals, 
one or two weeks usually elapse before the presence of the para- 
site can be demonstrated in the peripheral blood-stream. 

The diagnosis depends ultimately on the detection, some- 
where in the body of the patient, of the parasite responsible for 
the disease. It may be either demonstrated in the blood or in 
the juice of the swollen lymphatic glands in the neck or axilla, 
or in the cerebro-spinal fluid. Until the trypanosome has been 
detected in one or other of these situations the diagngsis is not 
finally established. 

In man the organisms are often very scarce in the peripheral 
blood, and are consequently very difficult to find. This is 
commonly the case with T. gambiense. There are two ways of 
demonstrating the parasite—by means of the microscope, or by 
inoculation of the patient’s blood into an animal and subse- 
quently finding the trypanosome in this animal’s blood. For the 
latter test monkeys, guinea-pigs, and rats, especially the two 
last, may be used. This animal inoculation method is, however, 
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slow and uncertain in operation, and in ordinary circumstances 
the diagnosis is made by microscopic examination of the blood or 
gland juice. 

The parasite may be looked for while it is still alive and 
moving about among the cells of the fluid ; or it may be killed, 
stained by appropriate methods, searched for in a film of the 
blood, lymph, or cerebro-spinal fluid dried upon a slide: The 
active movements of a trypanosome among the blood or lymph 
cells make it very easy to detect in the living state, even with a 
low-power lens. The malaria parasite at certain stages of its 
development and the spirillum responsible for relapsing fever are 
the only creatures ever found in human blood whose movements 
at all resemble those of a trypanosome, and these are easily 
distinguished. 

The common procedure in diagnosing the disease is to extract 
with a small syringe a drop of lymph from one of the enlarged 
lymph glands in the neck or axilla, and to examine this under the 
microscope. 

If, after thorough search, no trypanosomes are seen, then a 
dried preparation of blood or gland-juice is made, stained and 
examined for half an hour under a high magnification. If neces- 
sary, several examinations must be made on different days. 

The trypanosome having once been found, treatment, governed 
by the gravity of the case, must be instituted without delay. Of 
recent years the older arsenical preparations that have been in 
use extensively during the last twenty-five years, with varying 
but generally poor success, have given place to a new preparation, 
‘tryparsamide.’ With this drug wonderful results have been 
obtained in the treatment of trypanosomiasis gambiensis in 
man. As its name implies, it contains arsenic, its full title being 
the sodium salt of N. phenylglycine-amide-p-arsonic acid... The 
drug is administered by intravenous injection, and a ‘ course’ 
consists of from 20 to 30 grammes, a gramme or two at a time at 
weekly intervals. 

Tryparsamide emanated from the laboratories of the Rocke- 
feller Institution. Belgian chemists have now put on the market 
a similar, if not identical, preparation, tryponarsyl, which has 
proved to be equally efficacious. 

When treatment with these drugs is commenced early in the 
disease the prognosis is very hopeful; but before a patient can 
be declared cured a considerable time must elapse. In the past 
many so-called ‘cures’ have relapsed a year or more after 
cessation of all treatment, having in the interim manifested no 
symptom whatever. 

The Rhodesian disease is less amenable to drugs. For this 
form the well-known ‘ Bayer-205,’ a German preparation, is 
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generally considered to be the best treatment, combined, in 
certain cases, with a course of tryparsamide. The constitution 
of Bayer-205 long remained a secret, and the drug still commands 
a high price. After prolonged search, Fourneau, in Paris, suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem of its constitution ; and to-day in 
‘ Fourneau-309 ’ we have an adequate and very much cheaper 
substitute. 

There is little or no doubt that trypanosomiasis rhodesiensis 
is, in certain circumstances, curable to-day. But it is impossible 
yet to speak with absolute certainty, as both tryparsamide and 
Bayer-205 are of comparatively recent exploitation. 

As to prophylactic measures against sleeping sickness, it is 
possible, by single doses of some of the trypanocidal drugs, to 
protect an individual against infection by fly for a few days at.a 
time, and possibly for a longer period. Bayer-205 has given some 
promising results employed in this way. 

In the French possessions the disease is combated on a large 
scale by giving-to all infected persons a dose of atoxyl, one of the 
first arsenical preparations to command attention in the treat- 
ment of the disease, The idea is to sterilise the peripheral blood 
from trypanosomes, and so to prevent the infection spreading. 
Complete cure of the individual is not the object of this system, 
which is essentially a prophylactic measure. This: method has 
given good results in French equatorial Africa in checking the 
spread of the disease. But it is attended by the possible danger 
of setting up in the partially treated subject arsenic-resistant 
strains of trypanosomes—strains, that is, that do not respond in 
the ordinary way to treatment with arsenical drugs. 

Other methods of controlling the disease are the evacuation 
of dangerous zones, or if evacuation is impracticable or undesir- 
able, as is generally the case, the destruction of the bush upon 
which the fly depends for shelter. _Depopulation is only satisfac- 
tory where the numbers affected are small. As a wholesale 
measure it leads to great and inevitable hardships to the refugees, 
and is highly uneconomical and unpopular. 


I 


The real solution of the tsetse problem lies in the reclamation 
of the fly zones. There are two main aspects of the question 
which demand consideration—namely, the control of G. palpalis 
and the control of the game-tsetses. 

To eliminate G. palpalis is, for all practical purposes, at the 
present time an utter impossibility. Its habitat is along the 
shady waterways of Africa, from the biggest lakes to the smallest 
streamlets. It is an easy matter to exterminate this tsetse from 
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selected localities by thorough and permanent deforestation, 
All that is necessary is to clear away the shelter from the water’s 
edge, to a depth of often only a few yards, and the fly will dis- 
appear. But such clearings must be maintained, and the labour 
and cost involved, even for small undertakings, are factors that 
present grave difficulties. But our object can be attained, and 
at reasonable cost, by a carefully devised scheme of partial 
clearing. The principle on which this measure is conducted is the 
reduction of the contact between fly and man to a point where 
there is no longer any danger of the disease appearing in epidemic 
form, and where the endemic incidence can be reduced to a 
negligible figure. A mortality due to trypanosomiasis of, say, 
o-or per cent. of the population of a fly area need cause no alarm, 
provided—and the proviso is the more important as it is some- 
times ignored—there is no danger of an increase in this mortality 
rate. 

Brought within reasonable bounds, this disease loses most of 
its terrors and can be regarded with calm. This object, rather 
than total eradication of the human trypanosomes, is the best 
that we can expect under the financial limitations existing in 
all the territories affected by the disease. Sleeping sickness is 
only one of a host of other public health problems confronting 
the Powers that have to do with Central Africa ; and, shorn of 
the menace of its epidemic form, the disease can be easily con- 
trolled and forced into line with other native ailments. 

This policy of reclaiming territory from the clutches of fly and 
bush and game demands for its execution, first of all, a careful 
study of infected areas to determine the essential needs of the 
inhabitants as regards fishing, food markets, agriculture and 
settlement. Wherever. human concourse is necessary, there 
clearing must be carried out so to reduce the fly that there is no 
longer any likelihood of the trypanosome spreading. 

The great source of danger in palpalis areas is undoubtedly 
fishing, for fish is an exceedingly important commodity in native 
economy. Fishing, therefore, must be so regulated that the risk 
of infection is reduced to a minimum. At the present time 
Uganda is setting an example in this direction. The fishing 
industry on Lake Victoria is under close supervision and control. 
A commission of experts under Mr. Michael Graham, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, has recently visited East 
Africa to study the whole question of developing and conserving 
the fishing industry on Lakes Victoria and Albert. All the 
Lake Victoria fishermen within Uganda’s territorial jurisdic- 
tion are licensed, and their sphere of activity is clearly defined. 
Every fisherman is medically examined once every six months. 
Essential landing places and the vicinity of old-established 
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markets, where at certain times and seasons large numbers of 
natives congregate to buy and sell fish, have been carefully cleared 
of bush. The efficacy of these operations can be directly tested 
by ascertaining the number of tsetse persisting in the clearings: 
This is done by the agency of trained native fly-catchers who for 
fixed periods catch the fly in nets, the records of their catch beimg 
compared with standards fixed as the result of long study and 
experience. 

By means such as these much can be done to reduce the 
incidence of the disease to a point where it is no longer a menace 
to the community. Naturally, conditions vary enormously ‘in 
different fly zones, and in different parts of the same zone. It is 
indeed often impossible to maintain existing native communities 
in their old homes without either grave risk of disaster from the 
disease or an expenditure out of all proportion to the economic 
importance of the area. In such circumstances concentration of 
population in safe and sound areas is the only policy. 

Native methods of agriculture are, as a rule, exceedingly 
wasteful. Cultivation is generally carried to a point where the 
soil is worked out ; then new areas come under the hoe, and'soon. 
Drought and inundation alternately increase the impoverishment 
of land, and the soil over huge tracts of country slowly becomes 
more and more exhausted. 

The visible signs of this exhaustion. process are plain to the 
understanding eye. Where forest stands, there the soil is rich ; 
and in past times huge areas must have been deforested by native 
cultivation, exhausted, and finally invaded by bush. When the 
trees go, be their disappearance due directly to human agency 
or to some ‘ natural ’ cause, their place is taken by the luxuriant 
grasses, of which elephant-grass is a well-known type. Elephant- 
grass land generally carries a good soil. In course of time the 
broad-leaved grasses give way to coarser kinds, and these again 
to ‘scrub.’ When the soil reaches a certain degree of poverty the 
native agriculturist can no longer compete successfully. The 
earth refuses even his simple demands, and he has either to quit 
to a better neighbourhood or hang on, leading a precarious 
existence and eking out his miserable crops by hunting or fishing. 
With man’s retreat the bush encroaches, and with the bush comes 
the game, and with the game very often the game-tsetses. Typical 
fly scrub is generally typical game’ country, and vice versd. 
Neither is of much use to man, save for cattle grazing, and cattle 
cannot live in proximity to tsetse. Scrub and fly are thus incom- 
patible with successful human settlement. The two are naturally 
antagonistic. 

Concentration of population, so that the collective human 
energy may be directed against the forces of the bush, is a 
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remedy for this.evil.. The principle of concentration applies in 
palpalis areas, where centres of population can be established in 
the homeland of the tribe and cleared of bush to an extent com- 
patible with reasonable safety. Agricultural activities must be 
controlled and directed so as to maintain the maximum degree of 
safety. 

But it is in attacking the game-tsetse problem that the prin- 
ciple is particularly important. Reclamation of country is 
impossible without organised. human enterprise, and man- 
power is essential for success. As a rule, the inhabitants of this 
kind of country are scattered far and wide in tiny settlements or 
villages, each with its little patch of cultivation, separated from 
their neighbours by miles of fly- and game-ridden bush. The only 
way to preserve these people and assure their future welfare is 
to organise and develop their feeble resources by concentrating 
them in parts of the area where the soil is best and water always 
available. In this way, and in this way only,.can the standard 
of-living be raised to a point where man can hold his own against 
the hostile forces around him., Help and advice from the European 
administrator can then be brought to bear with a reasonable 
certainty of success. Without such concentration, the collective 
energy of the tribe will surely run to waste, dissipated in a hundred 
little struggling, squalid settlements, scattered about in a tract 
of more or less arid bush. ~ 

. Such a concentration policy has already been introduced 
among the scattered Azande settlements in the Southern Sudan, 
where it was found to be the only way of controlling what at 
one time threatened to be a serious outbreak of trypanosomiasis 
rhodesiensis. The hardships entailed by this policy are very 
slight.. The native is, as a rule, easily convinced of its feasibility, 
and.soon falls in enthusiastically with a scheme so patently 
advantageous. . From these reclamation centres human settle- 
ment can be extended eccentrically as man-power and resources 
increase. The bush and all its attendant terrors must recede as 
the nuclei of organised human settlement expand, and step by 
step the territory reclaimed is absorbed and developed. 


II 


As we have seen, the human trypanosomes are spread, from 
man to man by the bites of tsetse flies. In Nature this is, the 
only. method of spread worth considering. Now and then an 
instance may occur outside.the laboratory of the infection of 
human beings by the accidental inoculation of infected ,blood,; 
but cases such as these have no epidemiological importance, and 
may be passed over in a discussion on the spread of the. disease, 
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A tsetse can infect a man by either of two methods—first, by 
direct transference of infected blood by its proboscis from one 
subject to another. This may happen, for example, when a fly 
feeding on a paddler in a crowded canoe is disturbed and imme- 
diately bites another victim hard by. 

It is difficult to determine the extent to which this method 
operates in Nature. Experimentally, it is easy to bring about 
with captive flies, though the time elapsing between the two 
consecutive bites must be very short—a few hours at most. 

The second method is far more important, and is known as 
the ‘cyclical or indirect method of transmission. | Cyclical trans- 
mission implies the occurrence of a developmental cycle of the 
parasite in the interior of an invertebrate host. Here, after a 
period of multiplication during which the flagellates in the fly 
are non-infective, special infecting forms are produced which are 
inoculated into the blood stream whenever the intermediate host 
feeds on a vertebrate. Different species are associated with 
different invertebrate intermediaries. Thus certain fish and frog 
trypanosomes are transmitted by leeches, those of the rat by fleas, 
and many of the important mammalian trypanosomes by tsetse. 

In the case of man’s trypanosomes some twenty-five days 
elapse, after the fly has taken its feed of infected blood, before 
the special infecting forms are developed. These forms are 
confined to the salivary glands of the tsetse, and once the 
glands of a fly have been invaded the insect is infective to every 
susceptible animal every time it bites, possibly for the rest of its life, 

Luckily for man and his animals, only a very small percentage 
of the tsetses that feed upon. an infected animal.can, even in 
the most favourable circumstances, become infective. It is not 
yet understood whether the responsibility for this. irregularity 
rests with the parasite or with the fly. But there is reason to 
believe that whenever a suitable form of the trypanosome is taken 
up by the fly the insect will in due course become infected. 

A very interesting phenomenon that has recently come to 
light is the existence of certain strains that are non-transmissible 
by tsetse. Experiments suggest that, no matter how many flies 
feed on an animal infected with such a strain, none of them will 
ever become infective. This phenomenon is the final manifestation 
of the tendency shown by the human trypanosomes and their 
allies to lose the property of transmissibility by tsetse after pro- 
longed sojourn in the blood of any mammal. Thus a man may be 
infected to-day by a tsetse. For the first few months of his 
illness he is infectious to a certain proportion of the flies that feed 
on him. After a time, however, his: trypanosomes may lose 
their transmissibility by tsetse, so that this particular man, 
though he may and probably will die of the disease, is incapable 
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of infecting any more tsetse, and is therefore, in ordinary cir- 
cumstanten, harmless to his neighbours. 

' At the’present time entomologists recognise nineteen different 
species of Glossine. In past ages the distribution of the genus 
was wider than it is to-day, fossil tsetse being found in the miocene 
shale at Florissante,in Colorado. To-day, as we have seen, their 
distribution is restricted to a portion of Africa. A few words 
about the habits of this pernicious group of insects are called forat 
this juncture. 

Tsetses are comparatively quiet and very precise in their 
movements. When hungry they are most persistent in theif 
endeavours to feed, no amount of attention on the part of the 
intended victim availing to frustrate their attack. As a general 
rule they prefer to alight on dark surfaces. They can easily bite 
through a single layer of ordinary clothing, and will search out 
weak spots in their victim’s armour with consummate skill and 
patience. Fly-switches, veils, and thick clothing all help to 
protect the European whose mind is on the alert to avoid getting 
bitten, But the vigilance and effort necessary to ward off the 
unceasing attack of hungry flies after a while become exhausting, 
and the defence is soon pierced. Time and again has one felt a 
sharp prick in the palm of the swinging free hand while marching 
in fly country and busily engaged with the other in brandishing a 
switch to keep off the tsetse. In places densely infested, more 
especially where morsitans is the fly, the welcome visitor is 
enveloped in a cloud of enthusiastic tsetse that probe every joint 
in his harness, and, in the broiling sun, make life a veritable 
burden. The actual bite is more or less painful according to 
where it is administered. It is a common sight, when travelling 
by canoe, to see a fly settle on the bare back or shoulders of a 
paddler, insert its proboscis, fill up and fly away without the man 
knowing anything about it. At other times a bite will provoke 
an involuntary cry of pain. When full of blood a tsetse’s abdomen 
swells to the size of a small pea, and the fly becomes very heavy 
and slow on the wing. Like the boa-constrictor, after a full 
meal it slips away to sleep off the effects. 

The digestion of the blood is, however, very rapid, and | in a 
few hours the fly is its active self again. Probably in Nature 
tsetses, even when food is plentiful, do not feed every day. In 
captivity they can live as long as ten days without a meal. They 
take practically no food or drink, save blood, their whole structure 
and organisation being adapted to the acquisition and rapid 
assimilation of this food. In captivity individual flies have been 
known to live for six months. 

Most species of tsetse are active only by day, but others, 
inchading G. morsitans, are known on occasion to bite after dark. 
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In all the Glossine the dangers of youth and adolescence are 
reduced to a minimum. These flies are larviparous, and the 
larva directly it is born scrambles anxiously around on the sand 
or dry earth where the mother deposits it, seeking for a place to 
digitselfin. The pupe of all tsetse are of the same characteristic 
shape, though differing in size among the different species. They 
can be found by shaking out the earth from grass roots, or, in the 
case of G. palpalis, by searching in the dry sandy soil under the 
bushes along the water’s edge. This latter tsetse, in addition to 
depositing its isolated larvee wherever suitable conditions of shade 
and soil obtain, specially favours certain localities, where large 
numbers of pupz can be found at one time. Two such pupa 
beaches occur near the Research Institute in Uganda, and from 
these thousands of pupz are brought at regular intervals to the 
laboratory for experimental purposes. As many as II,000 pup 
have been obtained in three days by half a dozen trained native 
collectors on one of these beaches. 

The different species of tsetse vary considerably in their 
habits. Many of them do not seriously concern themselves with 
man, but there are four species that command attention on 
account of their association with human trypanosomiasis. These 
are G. palpalis, G. morsitans, G. tachinoides and G. swynnertoni, 
which last was only identified a few years ago in Tanganyika 
Territory. 

The early explorers recognised that sleeping sickness was in 
some way associated with the river and lake system of the conti- 
nent, and it was soon realised that the distribution of the disease 
corresponded roughly to that of a particular species of tsetse, 
G. palpalis. The habitat of this fly is the shores and banks of 
Jakes and watercourses, and it is never found very far away from 
water. G. palpalis thus leads a very different existence from the 
better known species frequenting the dry inland regions that form 
the famous shooting grounds of Central and Southern Africa. 
These game tsetses, of which G. miorsitans, swynnertom, and 
pallidipes are the best known, are far less dependent on water 
than are palpalis and its fellow-culprit tachinoides. Water is 
indeed necessary for the survival of all tsetses. But whereas in 
game country the waterholes are often many miles apart, palpalis 
requires a plentiful and. constant supply. This difference in 
habitat is accompanied by differences in habit, particularly as 
regards food supply. The game tsetses, as their name implies, 
feed chiefly on the wild ungulates, collectively known as the 
‘big game.’ Their dietary includes the various species of ante- 
lope, pig, buffalo, the large pachyderms, and the baboon. They 
will also feed to some extent on reptiles and birds, but there is no 
doubt that they depend mainly on the big game. G. palpalis, on 
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the other hand, does not feed on these animals to anything like 
the same extent. Of course game, on its way to water, visits the 
haunts of this fly; but this is often at night, when the tsetses 
are inactive. Apart, then, from occasional individuals of certain 
species of game that frequent its habitat, such as bush-buck, 
water-buck, elephant and buffalo, this fly has little to do with the 
majority of the big ungulates. Its principal food animals are pig, 
hippo, and the aquatic reptiles, the crocodile and the big Varanus 
lizard. In addition it feeds readily on man, and the crowded 
settlements scattered along the streams and lakes that form its 
home ensure an easily accessible and ample supply of food. 

Man, therefore, must be regarded as a very important food 
animal for this fly in certain parts of Western Africa, and also for 
G. tachinoides. The game-tsetses, on the other hand, though they 
will bite man readily enough upon occasion, can and do exist over 
great tracts of uninhabited country where he is only an occasional 
visitor. 

The diffusion of the trypanosome as a human parasite depends 
on the degree of contact existing between the tsetse fly respon- 
sible for its transmission and the native population. By contact 
is meant the degree of dependence of ‘the fly upon man for food. 
The ideal conditions for the spread of the parasite exist when 
large numbers of flies are forced to depend for their supply of 
blood on a dense native population. Man and fly may be in 
close proximity without this essential ‘ contact’ existing. For 
example, the presence of an easily accessible source of reptilian 
blood, in the form of crocodiles and the large water lizard, will 
diminish the trypanosome’s chances of success. The particular 
tsetse, G. palpalis, concerned with the propagation of T. gam- 
biense has a strong penchant for the blood of these two reptiles, 
The presence of the crocodile thus helps to divert the fly’s atten- 
tion from man. Evidently, therefore, the ebb and flow of popula- 
tions ‘that is so common a feature of native life, with its ever- 
changing economic problems, may lead to frequent and often 
drastic changes in the environment of the parasite. When the 
contact is at its broadest the trypanosome spreads in epidemic 
form, causing a heavy mortality ; and by doing so it automatically 
reduces the contact and prejudices its own chances of survival. 
This susceptibility to environment is partly due to the fact that 
as a parasite of man it cannot be regarded as a great success. A 
trypanosome gains nothing by the death of its host. It is in the 
interest of the parasite to be exposed, frequently and over as long a 
period as possible, to the good offices of the insect intermediary. 
To kill its host is thus to defeat its own ends ; and this is what 
T. gambiense, and to a still greater extent T. rhodesiense, generally 
do to man. The ideal adjustment between parasite and host is 
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attained by the trypanosomes of big game, which, as far as we 
know, cause the mammal no inconvenience. 

In West Africa there are strains of human trypanosomes that 
cause an exceedingly chronic disease in man. Instances are 
known of autorecovery without any treatment whatever. Here, 
then, is something approaching perfect equilibrium between the 
parasite and man. In these western areas, where the disease is 
of very long standing, the trypanosome may be regarded asa well- 
adjusted true human parasite—at all events, as far as the indi- 
genous native population is concerned. 

In the old days there was, no doubt, very much less contact 
between man and the game-tsetses than has existed during 
recent years. We know from the writings of Gordon Cumming, 
Selous, and other pioneer hunters of the ‘eighties that enormous 
quantities of game existed over wide expanses of country that are 
nowadays taken up by white settlement. Since these compara- 
tively recent days the game has been greatly reduced in numbers. 
Some, at all events, of those wonderful hunting-grounds were 
tsetse-ridden. During the last few decades, however, the influx of 
Europeans into Africa has changed the face of the land. Improved 
transport has opened up the remotest corners of the map, and the 
old distribution of game and population has been upset over most 


- of Southern and much of Central and Eastern Africa. As the game 


recedes into the wilderness the tsetse has either to retreat with it 
or to adopt a new food supply. 

Wherever this last contingency arises recent investigations 
have revealed the existence of cases of trypanosomiasis among 
the native population. In other words, wherever man is seriously 
drawn upon by game-tsetses for food, human trypanosomiasis will 
be found ; but where the primitive balance between man and game 
persists, the disease is either exceedingly rare or absent altogether. 

Typical game country is not suited to extensive native occupa- 
tion. There is not enough water, the crops suffer from the 
depredations of the game, and the hardships of life are intensified 
to a degree where man only exists on sufferance. Hunters will 
visit such country and camp in it for short periods, but it is 
usually uninhabited. Conversely, human settlement is incom- 
patible with an unrestricted wild fauna. When man appears in 
sufficient force to establish himself successfully his presence 
inevitably drives away the game. From the biological point of 
view, therefore, man is not likely to serve as an essential food 
animal of the game-tsetse, except perhaps for relatively short 
periods during the retreat of the game before advancing human 
settlement. At such times his vanguard may fill the gap left by 
the game, and serve, for a time at any rate, as a food supply for 
the tsetse. 
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The bearing of these reflections.on the matter before us ‘is 
obvious. Changes in environment affect both the fly and the 
trypanosomes that depend on it. We have seen that T. rhodesiense 
of man is indistinguishable from 7. brucei of game, save by the 
arbitrary distinction of pathogenicity for man. As long as 
T. brucei has game animals to live on, it is amply provided for, 
But if these fail and man appears instead on the fly’s regular 
daily menu, then the parasite must either utilise man or dis- 
appear. And so we arrive at one of the two main explanations 
that have been put forward of late to explain the nature and 
affinities of this ‘new’ human trypanosome, T. rhodesiense— 


4.¢., that it is merely a T. brucei that has, by force of circumstances, 


been constrained to adapt itself to man. 

That this is an emergency measure and that the adaptation 
between parasite and host is anything but perfect is shown by the 
heavy mortality caused by trypanosomiasis rhodesiensis in the 
human subject. 

This is one explanation. According to the other, T. rhodesi- 
ense and T. bruce: are entirely different species of trypano- 
somes. This view claims that T. rhodesiense is our old friend 
T.'gambiense in a new and more ferocious guise, resulting from 
its introduction into a community possessing no resistance, and 
running rampant, so to speak, through a series of highly sus- 
ceptible hosts. After a time, according to this view, the parasite 
will gradually sober down, adjust itself to the susceptibilities of 
its hosts and become a good; quiet T. gambiense once again. 

From the point of view of European administrators of terri- 
tory infected with the disease it is evidently very desirable to 
clear up this uncertainty. If T. gambiense can, in certain cir- 
cumstances, assume the more virulent attributes of T. rhodesi- 
ense, it is important to know it and to prevent this con- 
tingency by prohibiting at once all movements of natives from 
T. gambiense areas into game-tsetse zones, at the same time 
guarding against the encroachment of strangers into areas known 
to be infected with T. gambiense. 

If, on the other hand, the game trypanosome—T. brucei—can 
under certain conditions utilise man as a host, it is equally 
important to avoid either any half-hearted and haphazard human 
settlement in game-tsetse areas or a wholesale destruction of 
game, because the decrease in the game will inevitably lead to a 
grave risk of man being enlisted as a host for the parasite. Asa 
matter of fact, in practice administrative measures directed 
against human trypanosomiasis necessarily take both these 
contingencies into consideration. The aim of such measures, 
as we have seen, is the reduction of contact between fly and 
man, and success in this direction will stamp out the disease, 
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whatever be the true interpretation of all the difficulties yet 
unsolved. 

In the course of time a population left in contact with T. 
rhodesiense might work out its own salvation, the disturbance 
caused to its host by the trypanosome becoming less and less 
grave as years go by. It is indeed conceivable that some of the 
scanty native populations that were established in the game- 
tsetse areas before T. rhodesiense was recognised may represent 
survivors of some such process of elimination carried through in 
past years. But this is, at the best, but an expensive solution, 
and often enough, in such circumstances, the native gives up the 
struggle, the survivors migrating to a more salubrious region. 
Native populations respond very readily to an adverse environ- 
ment, be they themselves the sufferers or their stock. Long ago 
native stock-owners learnt by experience to avoid grazing their 
animals in fly country, though they had no conception of the real 
cause of their losses, 

Human trypanosomiasis may or may not have determined 
migrations from game-tsetse countries in past times. Stock- 
owning natives to-day still practise the lore of their forefathers 
and keep their cattle outside fly belts, though there be no evi- 
dence of previous epidemics of human infection in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nowadays, with modern sanitary facilities, it is almost 
inconceivable that a native population stricken with trypanoso- 
miasis could be left to its own devices. During recent years a 
number of foci of the Rhodesian form have been detected in 
various game-tsetse belts in Tanganyika territory. A staff of 
trained medical officers has been detailed for the special task of 
clearing these areas of the disease. Similarly, in other terri- 
tories, by a variety of means, the disease has either been stamped 
out or is well under control. The nature of the case admits of no 
experimentation, and soon it will be impossible to find a region in 
Africa where the problems that obscure the origin of T. rhodesiense 
can be studied in the field. 

H. Lynpuurst DUuKE. 
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FARMERS AND PRICES 


THE pitiful plaint of farmers that, year after year, the prices 
realised for their products are all more or less unremunerative 
does not, it is to be feared, greatly impress the public. They are 
convinced that the prices they have to pay are more than ade- 
quate to provide a reasonable living for the producers ; they 
observe that the army of middlemen and distributors make no 
complaint and are in fact flagrantly flourishing, and they draw 
the cynical conclusion that if farmers as a class. are not able to 
get their fair share they must accept the consequences. 

But when at the end of August it was suddenly announced 
that the price of milk was likely to be raised, owing to the break- 
down of the arrangement by which during recent years it has been 
fixed, the interest of the public was aroused, and was further 
excited by the suggestion that an interruption of supplies was 
probable. The Press sounded the alarm with its usual alertness. 
Predictions of a milk famine were made in scare headli es, and 
the Government were asked what they were going to do about it. 
When it transpired that the Government ‘proposed to wait and 
see, scathing remarks were made about supine officials and 
lethargic Ministers. But onlookers familiar with the game were 
not greatly perturbed. It was evident to them that both sides 
were putting up a bluff. The negotiations broke down on 
August 31, and the new contracts (which were in dispute) were 
not due to be made until October 1. There was therefore ample 
time for reflection and reconsideration. 

Both sides appealed to Casar—in other words, the public. 
The distributors announced that their margin of profit was so 
exiguous that if they made any concession to the producers they 
must raise the price of milk to the consumers or otherwise go into 
bankruptcy. Unfortunately for the success of this line of argu- 
ment, the public are convinced that the business of milk distribution 
is lucrative, and that large dividends are paid by the companies 
engaged in it. The distributors also made the tactical mistake of 
declaring that they would not meet the producers again. 

The case for the producers, conducted by the National Farmers’ 
Union, was ably stated and the appeal to the public admirably 
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The case, of course, was in substance the same 
as that of the distributors, namely, that to yield the point at 
issue would involve milk-producing farmersinruin. It happened, 
opportunely for the purpose of the controversy, that the agri- 
cultural returns then just issued showed a reduction, for the first 
time for many years, in the milking herd of the country. Great 
preparations were made and widely advertised for organising, 
through the country branches of the Union, the supply of milk 
direct to the consumers. Meetings were held at which resolutions 
breathing defiance and determination were passed with enthusiasm. 
By a happy inspiration an aeroplane was placed at the disposal 
of the commander-in-chief of the farmers’ forces in the field, in 
which he made two or three journeys to keep engagements,’ He 
would probably have saved time and energy by using rail and 
car, but ‘ to conduct the campaign from the air ’ was a magnificent 
‘ publicity stunt.’ 

The struggle was short, and a settlement was, reached on 
September 18. The result was referred to in the October issue 
of the National Farmers’ Union Record in the following terms : 
‘The settlement admittedly represents a compromise; the 
dairymen have conceded more than they desired to give and the 
farmers secure less than they hoped to obtain. But it is'a 
compromise which we regard as creditable to both sides of the 
Permanent Milk Committee.’ 

Thus all ended happily. The distributors, vowing they would 
ne’er consent, consented to reopen negotiations, and the storm 
in the milk-jug was over. 

As already indicated, the public generally took, so to speak, 
the farmers’ side in the dispute, but it cannot be claimed that 
they did so as the consequence of any serious appreciation of 
the merits of the case. Their sympathy was given on general 
principles. 

The episode, which in looking back seems almost trivial, is 
significant. It was remarked in the National Farmers’ Union 
Record: ‘ Without the settlement collective, bargaining. in) the 
milk industry would have perished and all the Joint Committee 
has given to the industry in the shape of stability would have 
been scattered to the winds.’ The committee represents the first 
attempt to fix or stabilise the price ofa farm product. This has 
now been done for seven years, and the success of the scheme has 
important implications in view of current projects for the stabilisa- 
tion or standardisation of prices generally. 

The policy of fixing the price of milk by agreement was adopted 
in consequence of the sensational slump in the price of summer 
milk in 1922. In the winter of 1921-2 the prices were at. an 
extravagantly high level. In January 1922 the index number for 
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milk stood at 125, whereas that for agricultural products generally 
was 71. In April the milk number. fell to 47 and next month 
to 27. This, to quote from a Ministry of Agriculture Report, 
“revealed the weakness of individual producers when attempting 
to bargain on a falling market with relatively large-scale buyers 
who were in a position to set the price on their estimate of the 
market without any reference to the producer’s outlook.’ In 
other words, there was a glut of milk with practically no alterna- 
tive market, and the buyers exploited the situation ruthlessly. 

The National Farmers’ Union was aroused to action on behalf 
of their milk-producing members, while the more far-sighted of the 
distributors realised that a continuance of such prices might so 
check production as to jeopardise their supplies. A Joint Com- 
mittee was set up consisting of representatives of the National 
Farmers’ Union and the National Federation of Dairymen’s 
Associations. This committee has since met each year, beginning 
in the autumn of 1922, and has thus been responsible for seven 
agreements, including that just made. 

To devise a satisfactory scheme it was not enough to agree on 
a figure at which milk contracts should be made.. The business of 
producing and distributing milk on a wholesale scale is-com- 
plicated. The economic conditions controlling its use as.a market- 
able commodity are unique. Theoretically the supply can be 
regulated by the producers. In the old days, when the milk 
supply of a town came from cows kept within the urban 
boundaries, the quantity produced at different periods in the 
year could be roughly adjusted to the demand by varying the 
number of cows. But the business of supplying the nation’s 
milk has now reached vast dimensions and town cowsheds have 
happily been abolished. The production of milk in England and 
Wales employs about 2,750,000 cows and heifers, and the total 
quantity sold for consumption as milk (apart from the large pro- 
portion converted into cheese or butter) is over 800,000,000 
gallons. 

One of the permanent difficulties. of milk-selling ‘farmers 
arises from the natural tendency of cows to give more milk in the 
summer than in the winter. To be accurate, it is their long- 
inherited disposition to calve in the spring which lies at the root 
of their inadaptability to the requirements of human milk supply. 
The predilection may be, and is to a considerable extent, corrected 
by modern cattle-breeders, and the up-to-date cow has generally 
been trained to prefer the autumn to the spring for calving. 
This modification of Nature’s arrangements is in practice not 
always possible. In any case, in the country as a whole it 
is reckoned that about three-fifths of the total milk is pro- 
duced in the six months April-September and only two-fifths 
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in the other six months. December, January, and February are 
the months of the lowest production, and May, June, and July 
of the highest. 

This unevenness of supply is the dominant factor in the milk 
trade. It governs and at the same time complicates the arrange- 
ment of contracts. It involves agreeing on two prices, one for 
the winter and the other for the summer. The agreement 
ultimately reached for 1928-9 provided for the following prices 
to be embodied in the annual contract : 

Per Gallon. 
s. d. 


October . 

November-February.. 

March-April 

May-August . ; , 
September , ; . ’ : 4 


A convenient method of comparing these prices with those 
arranged for other years is to take the aggregate of the twelve 
monthly figures. Such a comparison for the seven years gives 
the following results : 

s. d. 
1928-9 . é ; f o. (ag 
1926~7—1927-8 ‘ , ‘ - 14 
1925-6 . ; ‘ * ‘ - 5 
1923-4—1924-5 : F 3 . 15 
1922-3. ‘ ; , : . 16 


From this statement it appears that farmers have secured 
somewhat better terms than in the last two years, and, notwith- 
standing certain modifications in the conditions, which may, in 
some measure, qualify this, it may be fairly assumed that, on the 
whole, the result was favourable to the producers.. Their most 
important success was to increase the price from Is. to Is 4d. per 
gallon for the two months April and September. 

In a table showing the monthly prices as agreed in each year 
the National Farmers’ Union Record adds for comparison. the 
corresponding retail prices, In 1927-8 these were 2s. per gallon 
for six months (April-September) and 2s..4d. for six months 
(October-March). These prices are not fixed by the Joint 
Committee. The retail prices for each month in 1928-9 are 
given, but these must represent intelligent anticipation. If this 
forecast turns out to be accurate—as is highly probable—the 
public will be charged 1d. per quart more next April and Septem- 
ber than in the corresponding months of this year. They will 
no doubt pay it with their usual docility. 


3F2 
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The average price per gallon secured by farmers. under the 
agreement was Is: 3d. per gallon, an increase of 3d. per gallon over 
the previous year. The pre-war average was 83d. per gallon. 
This is a substantial increase ; but it is nevertheless asserted by 
the producers that the price is unremunerative, and that milk 
production does not pay. Costs of production have, of course, 
risen considerably. The index numbers prepared by the Ministry 
of Agriculture of the rise in the price of farm products show an 
increase of 63 per cent. in the farm price of milk in 1926-27 over 
the average of 1911-13. The average rise in the price of agricul- 
tural produce generally in that year was 47 per cent., so that 
milk gave relatively a better return than many other products of 
the farms. 

The chief feeding-stuffs bought by milk-producers have risen 
in price, but in a less degree than milk. Thus milling offals were 
38 per cent., maize 34 per cent., oil-cake 26 per cent., and brewers’ 
grains 23 per cent. dearer in 1926~7 than before the war. Of 
course, these feeding-stuffs are mainly bought in the winter (which 
is one reason why the winter price of milk is higher than the 
summer price), and during several months of the year milking 
cows are fed largely on grass. Rents of pasture land are higher 
in most districts than before the war, but the increase is not more 
than Io per cent., or at most 20 per cent. 

If, as is alleged, milk-selling is unremunerative, it is evident 
that these farmers who depend on corn-growing are in worse 
straits. The Council of the National Farmers’ Union declares 
that the position of arable farming is ‘ deplorable,’ and recently 
again issued a statement to the Press and appointed a deputation 
to explain the facts to the Minister of Agriculture. It must be 
admitted that in the discussion which resulted in this action 
little attempt was made to prove the case, and speakers confined 
themselves to assertion and generalisation. Nor was any concrete 
proposal of a remedy put forward. This is conveniently left to 
the Government. As one speaker expressed it: ‘It was their 
responsibility to make their voice heard and say in the clearest 
possible way that all was not well, and it was for those who 
controlled the nation’s destinies to consider the matter and see 
whether they could not do something.’ 

The National Farmers’ Union have cautiously, and no doubt 
from their point of view wisely, refrained from advocating any 
definite scheme. But two proposals have been put forward by 
agriculturists and are undoubtedly supported by a large number 
of farmers. These are a sliding scale basis for farm wages, deter- 
mined by the price of wheat, and the stabilisation of prices. A 
singular belief prevails among arable farmers, especially in the 
eastern counties, that an ‘ economic ’ weekly wage should bear a 
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definite relation to the average price of wheat and should follow 
its market variations. It is difficult to know how this belief has 
become rooted, and still more difficult to imagine what those 
who speak of an ‘ economic’ wage understand by the term. A 
correspondent of The Times recently stated that ‘It is the 
general view of farmers in East Anglia . . . that the value of a 
sack (or coomb) of wheat of 18 st. fairly represents what would 
be the economic minimum wage on average land.’ |, Had this 
system been in operation during the past ten years wages would 
have ranged from 40s. 5d: in 1920 to 21s. 1d. in 1923. 

In the early part of the last century, when agricultural 
labourers were ruthlessly exploited, the standard wage in Norfolk 
was “a bushel of wheat and a shilling.’ Since that time there 
has been no relation between the price of wheat and wages. Mr. 
J. R. Bond, in a paper read at the Farmers’ Club on November 5, 
gave a table showing that in the ’forties the average price of a 
ewt. (approximately half a sack or coomb) of wheat was 13s 1d, 
and the average wage gs. rod. In the eighties the position was 
reversed, the wage being 13s. 10d. and wheat 8s. 8d. per cwt. In 
Igo the wage was 15s. 2d. and wheat 7s. 4d. per cwt. Last year, 
1927, the average wage was 315. 8d. and the price of a cwt. of 
wheat 11s. 6d. It is evident that there is no historical authority 
for fixing wages in relation to the price of wheat. 

If the principle of correlating farm wages with prices of farm 
products were sound (and there are arguments in its favour), it 
is not possible to justify taking only one product, and that one 
which under present conditions has comparatively little interest 
for the majority of farmers and labourers. The saleable value 
of the whole wheat crop represents less than 6 per cent. of the 
total output of English farming. Wheat is grown on less than half 
the farms of the country, and there are wide areas where a field 
of wheat is a rare sight. A labourer on’a Cheshire or Derbyshire 
dairy farm or a Northumberland sheep farm would see little 
reason in varying his wages with the price of wheat. Farm 
wages are standardised and variable only by committees repre- 
senting equally farmers and labourers. Wages being; so to 
speak, a domestic concern, it is obviously right that control of 
them should be entrusted to agricuitural bodies. of 

But in any scheme for the standardisation, or stabilisation, 
of the prices of farm products it is equally obvious that con- 
sumers are entitled to as much influence as producers. At 
present one product is subject to a price-fixing scheme, namely, 
milk as already described. The prices arranged by the Joint 
Committee of producers and distributors are not compulsory, and 
there are probably thousands of contracts made on other terms 
than those fixed by the committee. But this may fairly be cited 
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as an example of successful, although partial, stabilisation. It 
is, however, to be noted that fresh fluid milk is not subject to 
overseas competition: British farmers have a monopoly of the 
home market, qualified only by the indirect competition of con- 
densed and other forms of prepared milk, which do not materially 
affect the price of the raw article. 

The standardisation of prices is advocated to meet present-day 
needs, and it is claimed that in adopting the principle we should 
be reverting to the wiser policy of our forefathers. It is argued 
that in the Middle Ages and later, and indeed down to the end 
of the eighteenth century, prices of many commodities, and 
especially of food, were regulated by the State, or under State 
authority. Mr. Montague Fordham, who is a zealous protagonist 
of this theory, has explained his views thus : 


The earlier economic system of England was, in my view, clearly 
directed to maintaining what was formerly termed the ‘ just price ’ between 
producers and consumers. Standard prices, though perhaps sometimes 
fixed by common consent, were in other cases fixed by the guilds, by 
legislative decree and the decisions of special price-fixing committees. 
This policy was also supplemented by legal action to prevent any persons 
coming between the producer and consumer to beat down the just price 
either by lowering the price to the producer or raising it to the consumer. 


It is quite true that from a very early period the State did 
interest itself in food questions, as indeed in times when famines 
were frequent it could hardly avoid doing. The first and the 
most prolonged of these efforts was embodied in one of the most 
famous of medieval statutes, Assisa Panis e¢ Cervisia. The 
date when this was passed is uncertain, but Lord Ernle surmises 
that it .was about 1266. That part of it which related to bread, 
although altered by later legislation, remained in force for London 
until 1815, and elsewhere until 1836. Under this Act it was the 
duty of the justices of the peace to ‘set the assize ’—4.¢., ‘to 
adjust the weight, quality and price of bread to the current price 
of wheat with the addition of an allowance for the labour and skill 
of the baker.’ The method by which the baker's allowance was 
calculated was very complicated and led to much disputation. 
It may be assumed that on the whole the system protected con- 
sumers against gross profiteering by the bakers, but it is clear 
that it did not profess to fix or standardise the price of the loaf, 
which was governed by the market price of wheat. To quote one 
instance at random—the quartern loaf ranged in a comparatively 
short time from 7d. to 1s. 4d. under this system. 

As regards fixing the price of wheat, the Corn Laws, beginning 
im the fourteenth century and continuing in varying forms until 
1846, were undoubtedly designed to so regulate the supply as to 
keep prices as steady as possible, Lord Emle has observed: 
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* Medizeval Corn Laws were based on principles of morality if not 
of religion. They were akin to the laws against usury.’ It was 
regarded as immoral to prey on human needs or to take advantage 
of times of scarcity by exacting more than a fair profit on the 
production of the necessaries of life. The object of legislation 
was therefore to establish ‘ just ’ prices and to curtail the liberty 
of producers in the interests of consumers. The methods of 
attempting to establish ‘just’ prices were various. Among 
them were prohibition of the exportation of corn, preventing the 
intervention of middlemen between farmers and their customers, 
preventing monopolies and speculation by legislation, prohibiting 
the transportation of corn from one district to another, and 
penalising the ‘ forestalling,’ ‘ engrossing,’ or“ regrating ’ corn. 

The ultimate effect of all this class of legislation was to defeat 
its own object. It cannot be better summarised than has-been 
done by Lord Ernle: ‘ It hampered the natural trade in corn, 
locked up the capital of farmers and so tended to reduce the area 
under the plough.’ : 

As facilities for internal transport developed local monopolies 
were made more difficult. Successive steps were taken towards 
freedom of internal trade. Thus in1571 corn was permitted to be 
taken from one district to another on payment of a‘licence duty 
of Is. per quarter. In 1663 permission to buy corn in order to 
sell it again was given when the price was below a certain level 
provided that it was not resold for three months in the same 
market, and in 1772 the statutory penalties against corn dealers 
were repealed as tending ‘ to discourage the growth and enhance 
the price of corn.’ 

It is clear that, whatever may have been the advantages under 
the conditions then prevailing of this ‘ earlier economic system,’ 
it did not fix or stabilise prices, although it did’ something to 
modify the violent fluctuations then common. Records of-prices 
are scanty, but the average price of wheat is available since 1646. 
According to this table the price ranged during the first decade of 
the record from 77s. 10d. to 23s. 9d. per quarter. 

An animated discussion has recently taken place in print 
between different agricultural authorities as to the price.at which 
wheat should be ‘ stabilised,’ and it appears to be agreed that 
65s. per quarter is a reasonable figure. This would mean raising 
the present market price by about 20s., but no suggestion is made 
as to how and by whom this is to be done, or by what authority 
and administrative machinery it would be enforced. 

Definite proposals for the control of prices have been put 
forward by the Labour Party. Before the Royal Commission on 
Food Prices they advocated the establishment of an’ Import 
Board charged with the duties of importing all wheat and flour 
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required to supplement home production, eliminating all ,un- 
necessary middlemen’s charges, and reducing distributive costs, 
The Board would maintain ‘ steady prices for British wheat over 
as long a.period as possible at prices corresponding to the 
anticipated average prices of imported grain.’ This proposal.is 
obviously open to discussion, but at any rate it outlines a scheme 
by which the price of wheat might be kept approximately steady, 
based, as now, on the value of imported wheat. 

In the latest official programme of the Labour Party, Labour 
and the Nation, the wheat Board, is not specially mentioned, but 
it is stated that the policy of the party is to ‘ introduce stability 
into the prices of meat and grain by the collective purchase of 
imported. foodstuffs.’ The subject of meat is elaborated as one 
of ‘ fundamental importance,’ and it is proposed to ‘ transform 
the import of meat into a public service’ and to ‘ vest the responsi- 
bility for it in the hands of an Import Board.’ This Board would 
be charged with the duty of organising the business of purchasing, 
distributing, and transporting the whole import of meat. . It.is 
claimed that ‘ it would be in a position to smooth out the fluctua- 
tions in prices which disorganise the business of agriculture, 
would secure the farmer a stable market in which to sell his 
produce, and bring corresponding advantages to the general body 
of consumers.’ 

The advantage which the consumers want is lower prices. 
Although it is inarticulate and unorganised, the feeling of con- 
sumers generally against the continuance of what they regard as 
the excessive price of food is very deep and bitter. It will be 
remembered that indignation at high food prices was loudly 
expressed at the last General Election and was referred to on 
many platforms. Mr. Baldwin, in. particular, dealt with it and 
promised, if his party was returned to power, to take immediate 
action. One of his first acts on assuming office was to redeem 
this promise. On November 24, 1924, the Royal Commission on 
Food Prices was appointed, and began their work on December 10. 
The extreme urgency of the task entrusted to them was impressed 
on the Commission, which in their Report observed : 


It was clear that the problem of food prices bulked largely in the 
public mind and was a source of considerable anxiety to your Majesty’s 
Government ; and it was therefore desirable that we should present a 
report on the questions referred to us for enquiry with the least possible 
delay. 


They pursued their inquiries assiduously, but it was evident 
that to investigate the commercial conditions of all the main 
articles of food. was not possible in a limited time. The 
Commission therefore confined their first report to bread and 
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meat and promised further reports in due course,, But without 
further investigation they recommended the immediate appoint- 
ment of a ‘Food Council.’ The Government adopted the 
recommendation, set up a Food Council, and discharged, the 
Commission, Thus ended that ! 

This, of course, was merely a prominent example of the 
way in which all Governments deal with troublesome questions, 
The policy is based on the ingenious principle favoured by Mr. 
Micawber, who discharged his liabilities by the simple process of 
writing I O U’s. Governments appoint a commission or com- 
mittee and. regard this as discharging their liabilities. In this 
case the system served its object. The Commission, after a short 
period of feverish activity, passed, leaving behind it a sedate, 
leisurely and respectable body which, so far as is discoverable, 
has done nothing to mitigate the high prices which so much 
excited the public at the last election. 

The persistence by successive generations of farmers in the 
idea that if they are sufficiently importunate the State will adjust 
prices in their favour is really pathetic. Even the failure of 
Joseph Chamberlain did not shake their simple faith. ‘Yet it 
would seem fairly obvious that in a country nine-tenths of the 
population of which are urban no political party will dare to 
commit itself to a policy involving higher food prices. To do so 
would be to deliver itself into the hands of its opponents and to 
abandon all chance of obtaining or retaining power. The only 
conceivable means by which any policy of adjusting or stabilising 
prices could be adopted without injuring the producers would be 
by agreement between the three parties. 

The proposal that the leaders of the political parties should be 
invited to confer with the view of discovering whether any 
agreement on agricultural policy is possible was made at the last 
General Election, and has been from time to time revived. Ata 
representative meeting of Oxfordshire agriculturists recently the 
Government was urged to try and arrange a three-party confer- 
ence, and the suggestion was strongly supported by Lord Bledisloe, 
who has long favoured this idea. 

Last July in the pages of this Review 1 I ventured to, point out 
that the grounds of difference between the parties in regard to 
agrarian policy have been narrowed and that three important 
issues on which they were sharply divided have become in prin- 
ciple uncontentious. Take the important subject of the public 
ownership of agricultural land. All three parties are committed 
to it in varying degrees. Conservatives have approved the 
acquisition, by county councils, of land for small holdings and 
allotments, the Liberal land policy provides for the gradual 

1‘ The Position and Prospects of Agriculture,’ July 1928. 
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extension of public’ ownership, while the Labour Party are in 
favour of the immediate acquisition of the whole of the agricul- 
tural-land by the State. 

If it were agreed that some extension of public ownership is 
desirable—and the difficulties and drawbacks of private owner 
ship in these times have been strongly insisted on by many who 
are in no sense politicians—it seems clear that compromise on this 
issue between the parties is practicable. And if on this issue, 
then possibly on others. In any case, is a conference not worth 
trying ? 

Henry REw. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Lorp BucKMASTER’S inauguration of a movement for the 
abolition of capital punishment in this country revives a subject 
upon which general opinion is divided and probably fluctuates 
according as the atrocity of a particular crime or the suspicion 
of a possible miscarriage of justice happens to be uppermost in 
public attention at any given moment. 

In putting forward my views on this subject I am not writing 
as a pure theorist. I had as a young probationer for the Indian 
Civil Service to attend and report many criminal trials in England, 
and study the procedure of the courts, As an Indian civil 
servant for twenty-eight years my duties included a responsi- 
bility for law and order in the areas under my charge, and for 
fifteen years out of this period I exercised the same functions as 
the Home Secretary does in England in regard to petitions for 
mercy from those under sentence of death. During that time I 
have dealt with over 2000 cases of this kind, involving an even 
larger number of convicts. My views are therefore based upon 
experience gained in the discharge of grave and responsible duties, 

Races differ, but the motives for crime are much the same in 
all countries—passion and avarice. 

The advocate of the abolition of capital punishment (whom 
I will call the abolitionist) rests his case on one or more of four 
main arguments: the first two, propositions of principle; the 
second two, assertions of fact. First, that the sanctity of human 
life is so great that to take the life of a human being on any 
ground whatsoever is indefensible ; second, that even if it were 
defensible as a punishment, it is not defensible merely on account 
of its deterrent effect upon others ; third, that in any ‘case. it is 
a failure as a deterrent ; fourth, that, having regard to the falli- 
bility of human. evidence, it is wrong to pass an irrevocable 
sentence and thus risk the awful responsibility of the execution 
of an innocent man. I will take these arguments seriatim. 

In regard to the first, there will always be some conscientious 
objectors who are so firmly convinced of their own dogmas that 
they are impervious to argument, though it is doubtful whether 
even these would refuse to kill a man if that were the only way 
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of saving their own children whom the man was engaged in 
murdering, but, to those who are still open to argument, the 
correct answer seems to be that the only way of establishing the 
sanctity of human life among a community is to enforce the death 
penalty against those who wilfully violate it. It is in effect 
society’s most effective self-defence against the crime of murder, 
just as much as it is an act of self-defence to fire, after due warn- 
ing, upon a violent mob intent upon bloodshed and murder. 

Naturally, the validity of this answer depends upon the 
correctness of the belief that the extreme penalty is, in fact, an 
effective deterrent against murder. I will come to this presently, 
but have to deal first with the second argument. I have heard 
it contended that there is a punishment which fits the crime, but 
if the punishment awarded is greater than this limit, in order 
to deter others from doing likewise, then the guilty man is being 
punished excessively for an extraneous reason that has nothing 
to do with the culpability of the particular offence that he com- 
mitted. This reasoning appears to me to be quite fallacious, 
because it is based-on the assumption that every individual crime 
has a punishment which is exactly apportionable to its culpa- 
bility. Only an Omniscient Being could’ determine any such 
exact adjustment of punishment to culpability, and the law, 
being a human institution, does not attempt to do so ; it fixes in 
all cases a maximum punishment for a particular class of offence, 
and leaves it to the judge to apportion such amount of the whole 
as he thinks will meet all the circumstances of the particular 
case. Punishment is not an act of revenge administered on a 
fixed scale—‘ an eye for an eye or a tooth for a tooth.’ Its 
objective is the protection of society against offenders. In the 
case of lesser offenders, the offender is made to suffer loss of 
property by means of a fine; in more serious cases, loss of 
liberty ; and, in the extreme case of murder, loss of life. The 
deterrent effect of the punishment on himself and others in the 
first two cases, and on others in the last, is the basis of the pro- 
tective value to society of the punishment of offenders. The 
maximum punishment is the greatest that the law allows for 
its own protection, no matter how prevalent the offence or how 
heinous the offence, but within that maximum the prevalence of 
an offence is one important element in determining the degree 
of severity which the judge will think fit to impose in the par- 
ticular case. When the maximum punishment allowed by law 
is clearly failing as a deterrent, the Legislature may, and often 
is asked to, increase the severity of the punishment which the 
law allows. 

There are a few offences for which the law of England provides 
a minumum as well as a maximum punishment. Murder is the 
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only case in which the maximum and minimum are the same, and 
the judge is left no discretion, the sole reason being that in the 
eyes of the law no lesser punishment will avail to secure, as far as 
it is humanly possible to secure anything, a recognition by the 
community that human life is sacred. 

I now come to the third argument, that of persons who deny 
that. the extreme penalty is an effective deterrent. Here they 
have a specious support for the argument in the fact that the man 
who is hanged for murder was not himself deterred from com- 
mitting the crime by the fact that it was punishable with death, 
and that other murderers have suffered the death penalty. But 
if this argument were pursued it would have the effect of proving 
that punishment has no deterrent effect at all, since the persons 
convicted of any crime in the calendar were, ipso facto, themselves 
not deterred by the law prescribing punishment for that crime. 
It is impossible to prove in the concrete that X., Y. or Z. would 
have committed murder but were deterred from doing so by the 
fact that A., B. and C. were punished. It is only by reasonable 
inferences from the observed acts and omissions of man in the 
average that conclusions can be formed. It will be admitted, no 
doubt, that if immediate execution inevitably followed the com- 
mission of murder, it would only be committed by three classes of 
people—those who are also ready to commit suicide, those who 
are sighing for martyrdom, and those who are so suddenly 
infuriated at the time of the act that they do not stop to think at 
all. The first class will generally make no effort to escape; the 
second will most frequently do so; the third are the most un- 
certain. In the excitable East they sometimes proceed to run 
amok and kill everybody in sight, or they may, in a fit of remorse, 
proceed to give themselves up, or they may take refuge in flight. 
I have known a case in which the murderer went on to commit 
nine murders before he was himself killed. I can recall another 
in which the murderer proceeded to decapitate his victim, put the 
head in a basket, carried it several miles to the police station, and 
there deposited it as gruesome evidence in support of his con- 
fession. These three classes of cases apart, the average man who 
commits murder with some degree of premeditation does so, not 
because he is not afraid of being hanged, but because he has 
confidence that he will escape detection. The severity of ‘the 
penalty fails as a deterrent to the criminal whenever he thinks 
the chances of his conviction and punishment are remote. But 
it is idle to deduce from his act that he does not fear death. 

There are others that contend that imprisonment for life is a 
more terrible sentence than death, and hence that the abolition 
of capital punishment would have no effect in increasing the crime 
of murder. 
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There might be something in this argument if the imprison- 
ment involved perpetual confinement in chains in some noisome 
dungeon, without light or exercise, in complete solitude and 
Silence, circumstances in which a man would either go mad or 
pray for death as a release from his sufferings. But in our times 
we cannot tolerate such inhuman cruelty, no matter how merciless 
the crime. Indeed, we seldom inflict a true life sentence. In 
the Andamans, unless a man were a frontier fanatic or a pro- 
fessional poisoner, his life sentence meant twenty years, off which, 
by good behaviour, he could earn three years’ remission. There 
are even men who, after release at this period, have committed a 
second murder and served a second so-called life sentence. In 
the Andamans a man may become a self-supporter after ten 
years, and murderers are frequently employed as servants in the 
penal settlement. The remissions granted to life convicts in 
England are on an even more liberal scale. 

Those who are confined in Indian gaols and are not sent to the 
Andamans for reasons of health or age have generally settled 
down to prison life and are frequently employed as convict 
warders, in which capacity they enjoy several minor indulgences. 
But in truth, whatever the nature of the confinement, when a man 
has been in prison for twenty years, unless it is practically certain 
that on his release he will be a danger to society, it is almost 
impossible to justify to one’s self his further confinement—the 
memory of his crime has faded, and he has perhaps been well 
behaved for a long period ; so that when we speak about im- 
prisonment for life being worse than the death penalty we are 
really imagining things which under our own humane usages do 
not actually exist. 

But, in any case, the comparative deterrence of death by 
execution or penal servitude for life is surely set at rest by the 
fact that, with negligible exceptions, the condemned man invari- 
ably petitions for mercy, although he knows that success almost 
certainly means a life sentence. People are not in the habit of 
troubling about visions of their own death scene, but if a man is 
contemplating murder it is, humanly speaking, certain that the 
vision of a scaffold will float before his imagination, and we know 
from the records of crime in every country that some who have 
committed this crime are so haunted by this vision that they 
betray themselves by their actions, and so bring about their own 
conviction. There are, it is true, some men who can assume 
indifference out of bravado, and there are a few, also, who, 
recognising the enormity of their crime, meet their fate with 
resignation and courage. But the assertion that in these days, 
with the many humanising alleviations of imprisonment, the fear 
of long imprisonment will have the same arresting effect as the 
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_ vision of the execution is contradicted by all experience of human 


actions. 

There is one further important consideration. To-day the 
burglar or the motor bandit may hesitate to take the extreme 
step of murder, but if the death penalty is abolished his hesitation 
must inevitably be greatly decreased. Lord Macaulay, presiding 
over the Indian Law Commissioners so far back as 1835, reported 
as follows when justifying the abolition of capital punishment for 
crimes like robbery or rape : 

The same opportunities, the same superiority of force which enable 
a man to rob, to mangle, or to ravish, will enable him to go further and 
despatch his victim ; as he has almost always the power to murder, he will 
often have'a strong motive to murder inasmuch as by murder hé may-often 
hope to remove the only witness of the crime which he has already 
committed. 

A writer to the Press lately instanced the case of Brown and 
Kennedy as showing that people are willing to incur the-risk of 
death to escape the risk of imprisonment, and as an’atgument in 
favour of abolition of the death sentence. But it tells the other 
way. A criminal in danger of detection, as these men were when 
they murdered poor Gutteridge, has the most powerful incentive 
to destroy the chief witness against him. There will not be many 
Browns and Kennedys as long as the gallows remain. But for an 
extraordinary concatenation of circumstances they might have 
escaped. A man may not hesitate to incur the risk of further 
imprisonment in order to save himself from the risk of lesser 
imprisonment. It is a very different matter with the risk of 
execution. Abolish the scaffold and you stimulate the most 
dangerous class of criminal in the world—the man who delibe- 
rately preys on society and is ready. to secure his own safety at all 
costs. The only thing that these men are concerned about’ is 
their own necks. Abolish the death sentence and you will’slowly 
but surely open possibilities for a reign of terrorism. What 
protection would prison warders and fellow convicts have against 
the life convict but for the gallows ? The risk that the brute who 
commits the crime of rape will go on to murder his unhappy 
victim will be enormously increased. The casual witness of a 
crime being committed by such men as Brown and Kennedy will 
stand in deadly peril of his life. Once possible witnesses are in 
fear of their lives, the respect for law rapidly diminishes. The 
forces of disorder grow with impunity and immunity, until 
punishment has no terror for the criminal. 

The abolitionist may cite instances of countries in which 
capital punishment has been abolished, such as Roumania in 
1864, Holland in 1870, Italy in 1888, and Norway in 1905. It is 
quite unsafe to argue from any one country to another unless 
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there are accurate comparative data on such points as the pre- 
valence of various kinds of crime among the people, the efficiency 
of the police and the judiciary, the mode of trial, the mode of 
imprisonment both before and after the abolition, the extent to 
which before the abolition of capital punishment it had fallen into 
disuse, the presence of large cities with large industrial popula- 
tions, and many other particulars gathered over long periods, as 
the basis of comparison. But it is noteworthy that some American 
States had to restore capital punishment after abolishing it, 
which was also the case with Austria-Hungary, and seems from 
some recent instances to have been the case also in Italy, Switzer- 
land is.quoted as an example by the abolitionist in support of his 
case., An agitation for federal abolition in 1874 ended in a 
successful demand for cantonal discretion. Of twenty-five 
cantons seventeen retained capital punishment, eight abolished 
it, Four abolitionist cantons restored it in 1880, and two more 
in 1883. The sentence is still legal though rarely imposed 

In 1905, (I see from an old article on the subject), murders in 
Italy were 105 per 1,000,000, as against 27 per 1,000,000 in the 
United Kingdom. In Spain capital punishment has not been 
abolished, but is said to be seldom enforced, a parricide in parti- 
cular being punished with imprisonment ‘ in chains in perpetuity 
till death.’ If the law in any country be in such contempt, that 
either murderers are not arrested or, if tried, are generally 
acquitted, or are not sentenced to death, or are normally reprieved, | 
even though capital punishment is nominally sanctioned by law, 
that country affords no basis for any conclusion one way or the 
other. But the man who gladly allows prisoners to be confined 
‘ in perpetuity in chains,’ but yet considers a painless death to be, 
on humanitarian grounds, unjustifiable, is no humanitarian at all, 
but is merely the victim of superstition. 

The fourth argument stands in a category by itself. Here it 
is not a case of scale of punishment or its deterrence. The point 
here raised is that, with the fallibility of human evidence, an 
innocent man may be executed, and if this should happen the 
injustice is irrevocable and irreparable. Therefore, says the 
abolitionist, to prevent any risk of so terrible a miscarriage of 
justice, we should abolish capital punishment. No one can be 
entirely insensible to this argument, least of all one who, like 
myself, has had the heavy responsibility of deciding whether so 
many fellow human beings under sentence of death should be 
reprieved or not. But let me say at the outset that if there ever 
was a country in which this element of risk is at its minimum it is 
England. 

The-executive authority who has to decide upon a petition for 
mercy, whether under the law or by the exercise of the Royal 
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prerogative, is not a Court of Appeal. The petitioner in the eyes 
of the law is a convicted murderer under just sentence of death, 
lawfully passed upon him. The executive authority is, therefore, 
relieved of all responsibility for the finding of fact and the correct- 
ness of law upon which the conviction is based. In the vast 
majority of cases the question to be decided is only whether the 
extreme penalty of death should be commuted to a life sentence 
on account of the circumstances connected with the murder. But 
there are some cases in which the very human and natural, but 
illogical, course is followed of changing an irrevocable into a 
revocable sentence, because, in spite of the fact that the man was 
not pronounced guilty until his guilt had been proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt, there still remains just that narrow line which 
may intervene between a thing proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt and absolute certainty. There is just room for a flicker of 
hesitation. 

The classes of cases in which a scintilla of doubt may intervene 
are the bare possibility of mistaken identity, or where the accused 
has been convicted on purely circumstantial evidence—e.g., in a 
poisoning case ; or when experts differ regarding the state of the 
condemned man’s mind when he committed the crime. These 
cases, however, do not at all require the amendment of the law. 
They are comparatively few, and the power of clemency reserved 
in some form or other to the State sufficiently provides for them. 
There is, however, a far larger class of case in which there are 
some extenuating circumstances to justify the remission of the 
death sentence. 

After a long experience of administration of law and order in 
India, I am strongly of the opinion that the learned framers of the 
Indian Penal Code were right when they decided to provide an 
alternative punishment of transportation (or penal servitude) for 
life. This law has been administered for sixty-eight years, without 
any suggestion of amendment, not only by judges of the Indian 
Civil Service, or drawn from the Indian Bar, but by many eminent 
chief justices and judges of the Indian High Courts appointed at 
a mature age from the English Bar. 

In India the trial takes place before a sessions judge assisted 
by assessors, but if the court passes a death sentence, that sen- 
tence is subject to confirmation by the High Court. The convicted 
man practically always appeals, and the appeal and confirmation 
proceedings are heard together by a bench of two judges, with a 
reference to a third judge if they disagree. In my experience the 
life sentence is substituted for the death sentence in circumstances 
falling within the following categories : 

(i.) When the prisoner is very young. 

(ii.) When there are two or more men concerned, in favour of 
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any one of them who appears to have been in a position 
of subordination, or much under the influence of the 
principal offender. 

(iii.) If the murder was committed by a drunken man in 
circumstances which, though no defence in law, mitigate 
to some extent the guilty intention of the murderer. 

(iv.) Crimes committed in hot blood when the provocation 
for the crime, though not so grave and so sudden as to 
reduce the offence to culpable homicide (in England man- 
slaughter), was yet such as to justify considerable loss of 
self-control, or was induced by just hatred and resent- 
ment on account of gross ill-treatment at the hands of the 
murdered man. 

(v.) Where the accused, though not proved insane in any legal. 
sense, appears to be eccentric or weak-minded. 

(vi.) Crimes induced by gross superstition and ignorance—4.e., 
the murder of a reputed witch who is supposed to be 
responsible for evil that has befallen the murderers. 

In India, when a case of a petition for mercy was preferred to 
the local Government or the Governor-General in Council, as the 
case might be, the courts themselves had eliminated the great 
number of cases in which there were circumstances justifying the 
more lenient sentence. A few illustrations of cases that actually 
occurred may be of interest as showing how executive clemency 
was exercised in the cases where the courts had deliberately 
imposed the higher sentence. 

A reputedly harsh moneylender had visited a village to collect 
debts, and was returning home after dark in a bullock cart. His 
own servant was driving, and he engaged a villager to accompany 
them for their better protection. It was bright moonlight, and 
suddenly, at a lonely spot on the road, two men sprang out from 
concealment armed with swords and stopped the cart, unyoking 
the bullocks. The driver and the villager jumped down and got 
under the cart for safety. The moneylender, being elderly, could 
not get out quickly, and was hacked to pieces by the two men. 
The murderers then made off, and the two men, recovering suffi- 
ciently from their fright, went back for help to the village. The 
police theory, of course, was that the murderers must have been 
in the employ of one of the moneylender’s enemies, and their 
inquiries led them to suspect two men who answered this descrip- 
tion. The enmity was proved up to the hilt, but the case against 
the accused depended entirely upon the word of the driver and 
the villager, who picked out the two suspected men from a 
number of men collected for an identification parade held in the 
gaol. The witnesses to the parade deposed to the genuineness 
of the test, but six weeks had elapsed between the murder and 
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the identification, and the accused were admittedly complete 
strangers to the driver and hiscompanion. There was no evidence 
as to the movements of the men on that particular night, and the 
evidence they put forward of an alibi was worthless. The courts 
had accepted the identification as genuine, and sentenced the 
prisoners to death. The local Government had also rejected their 
petition. But it seemed to me that strangers seen once only by 
moonlight could not be identified with certainty by men who 
were also so terrified that they crouched under the cart, and, on 
the bare possibility that the witnesses were mistaken, I obtained 
the Viceroy’s consent to commutation. 

A peasant of a sturdy class was starting from his village for a 
visit to the bazaar a few miles distant. He was visiting his fields 
on the way. His little girl of five or six years of age wanted to 
accompany him. He refused, saying it was too far for her to go, 
and that if she went a little way and then came back alone she 
might be murdered for the ornaments she was wearing. The child 
cried, but he was obdurate, and he started off, leaving her behind. 
He arrived back in the evening and professed entire ignorance of 
her movements. It appeared that she had been seen following 
him, and that it was supposed he had taken her after all. Search 
parties were instituted, and went to his fields—the route she would 
have taken. He took part in the search, and, only poorly con- 
cealed, the body of the’ child was found near the fields. Her 
throat had been cut from ear to ear, and the sickle which appeared 
to have been used for the crime was found not far off ; the orna- 
ments were missing. The father, hitherto pretending to take 
part in the search, began to be suspected from his strangeness of 
manner, and eventually himself produced the missing ornaments 
from the place in which they were hidden. At the time he 
informed the police that he was so furious with his little daughter 
for disobeying him that he struck her a blow with his fist. She 
fell down and he thought she was dead, and in his alarm cut her 
throat and hid the ornaments, in order that it might be thought 
that she had been murdered by a robber. He did not repeat this 
defence in court, but pleaded entire ignorance of how the child 
came by her death. The evidence that the child was seen follow- 
ing him, the fact that the sickle was his, and that he produced 
the ornaments made it certain that it was he who had killed the 
child. The courts, regarding the murder as brutal and unnatural, 
sentenced him to death, and the local Government refused the 
petition for mercy. Now there was evidence that he used to be 
kind to the child, and the very fact that she insisted upon 
accompanying him showed that there was affection on her part. 
The callous way in which the murder had been committed was, 
in fact, so unnatural as to be scarcely credible. His original 
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statement to the police, which was not admissible in evidence, 
appeared to me the only possible key to explain the circumstances, 
namely, that his story that he thought he had killed her by his 
blow, and had then, in fear, inflicted the wound and hidden the 
ornaments so as to make it be thought she had been murdered by 
some robber, was just possibly true. With the concurrence of the 
Viceroy, the sentence was commuted. 

Another case occurred in which a woman was living with a 
man of another caste. She was very anxious to have a child, and 
some wandering old beggar-woman who had come round the 
village told her that she would never have a child until she first 
killed somebody else’s child. Not far from her hut there lived 
a couple of low caste with a family of five children. The man 
was away at work. She beguiled the wife and the two older 
children out of the way on pretence that a goat had been run 
over by a train, and that if they wanted the meat they had better 
go there quickly. The other two children, who were small, she 
induced to go away and play, and then, getting hold of the baby, 
she carried it along to a small stream close by and held it under 
the water till it was drowned. Suspicion obviously attached itself 
to her when the mother and the two older children came back, 
finding that the message given to them was false, and she con- 
fessed to the crime. The courts considered it a case for the death 
sentence. The case came before me as Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces. I hesitated over it for two or three days, and 
eventually decided not to interfere, but the death sentence was 
commuted by the Governor-General in Council. 

In Burma cases presented greater difficulty than in India. In 
India premeditated murders are the more numerous ; in Burma 
the contrary is the case. The Burmese are a very passionate race. 
The agricultural dah which the rural Burman carries for use in his 
daily work is a very formidable weapon, and is used on the 
smallest provocation. When the Burman sees red he is abso- 
lutely reckless in his violence, and the High Court in Burma is 
firm in imposing the death sentence as the only possible method 
of keeping this lack of self-control in some check. Yet it was a 
lamentable thing that a young man should die for an act done in 
a moment of violent passion. On the other hand, clemency would 
certainly have led to an increase in these crimes. The Burmese 
mother is wont to remind the passionate child of his ultimate fate 
on the gallows if he does not curb his temper. Sweethearts and 
wives are the chief victims of this murderous rage, and the pro- — 
vocation is often of the slightest. A young Burman, having an 
altercation with his wife who had their baby in her arms, seized 
it by the ankle, snatched it from her arms, and dashed its brains 
out against the trunk of a tree under which they were standing. 
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A young man, who had been drinking, swaggered down the village 
street shouting disgusting language. An elder standing at his 
door reproved him, and was then and there cut down and killed 


for his pains. A man has been killed by his friend merely for 
refusing to play cards with him. 

Severity is absolutely necessary if girls who refuse a man’s suit 
or divorced wives who refuse to return to their husbands are to 
have some protection, Nevertheless, where there was prolonged 
provocation, such as a course of ill-treatment or some unprovoked 
insult, I felt myself justified in commuting death sentences. 

Reviewing all the infinite varieties of motives and circum- 
stances which lead to murder, irrespective of race, climate, 
ignorance or education, I feel convinced that we should lose 
nothing valuable in this country if the law recognised in the sen- 
tence which it sanctions that there are varying degrees of moral 
turpitude and criminality in the crime of murder, and that we 
should allow to the judges the discretion of imposing an alter- 
native sentence. 

The gravest responsibility of the judge at present is to guide 
the jury to a right decision, to see as far as he can that they are 
not influenced by fear, favour or prejudice, that their verdict is 
not based on hearsay evidence or on strong suspicion short of 
proof. That is the grave and terrible responsibility of a judge 
presiding over a murder trial. The sentence of death that follows 
is then, under the law, an automatic act. At present in many 
cases the black cap and the death sentence are a'mere mockery. 
For many a judge has to pronounce this solemn sentence although 
he knows full well that the next day he will be recording his 
opinion that the sentence should not be carried out. It should be 
a relief to a judge charged with the grave responsibility of trying 
a murder case to have this alternative sentence in his power. 

I am a strong believer in the necessity of capital punishment 
for the protection of society from all the more heinous forms of 
murder, and I believe that its abolition would undoubtedly lead 
to a diminution of that general respect for the sanctity of human 
life which distinguishes our nation. But I also strongly hold that 
it is a mistake to deprive our judges of the exercise of discrimina- 
tion and humanity allowed them by the choice of an alternative 
and revisionable punishment where the need for it exists. I 
believe also that this middle course would go a considerable way 
to soften the general dislike of the death sentence. 

I am not a believer in attempting to discriminate murders in 
first and second degree by means of legal definition ; it is much 
better to allow the full discretion to the judge. 


REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
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LIUTPRAND OF CREMONA 


OF all branches of learning, history is the most useful. What has 
happened before will happen again ; and an accurate knowledge 
of the past is the best preventative against errors in the future. 
If, therefore, considerations of practical utility are to be taken 
into account, history should hold a high, perhaps the very highest, 
place in our serious studies. Why it has not always been regarded 
with the esteem that it deserves is partly the fault of historians : 
there has been an unfortunate tendency among them either to 
consider history as a branch of rhetoric or else to accumulate 
masses of unimportant facts and allow them to obscure what is 
vitally important, the progress and development of social institu- 
tions. One class of historians weary their readers with endless 
details of battles, sieges, treaties and debates ; another class make 
their narrative an excuse for verbal fireworks, The result is that 
too often history has seemed either unattractive or unreal. 

How far the, traditions of writing handed down to us by the 
Latin historians are responsible for all this is a question that 
might repay investigation. The Roman conception of history 
was fundamentally unsound: it began as a bald compilation of 
annual events and it soon degenerated into a biassed expression 
of political sentiments. Even the best of Roman historians, such 
men as Livy and Tacitus, are undoubtedly far more preoccupied 
with the problems of literary style than they are with questions 
of actual fact. Moreover, both Livy and Tacitus, like most of 
their countrymen, have a very strong sense of their own dignity 
and what they consider to be the dignity of history, so that 
humour is almost completely banished from their pages. Their 
successors in the first centuries of our era did their best to follow 
on the lines they had laid down, and it was not until the early 
Middle Ages that any writer rediscovered the secret of Hero- 
dotus’s charm and contrived to make history once more both 
realistic and amusing. Of that delightful art Liutprand, Bishop 
of Cremona, was the reviver; and he is still one of its most 
successful practitioners. 

Liutprand was born in 920 at Pavia of a Lombard family 
settled in North Italy. His father was a man of considerable 
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distinction who in 927 went to Constantinople as ambassador for 
Hugh of Arles, King of Italy, and on his premature death the 
boy was taken into the royal household as a singing page. When 
Hugh was overthrown by Berengar, Liutprand, now a young 
man, transferred his allegiance to the new ruler, and by Berengar 
was sent in 949 as ambassador to the Byzantine court. Soon 
after the completion of this mission he quarrelled with Berengar, 
and a period of some tribulation followed until he found employ- 
ment at the court of Otto the Great, Emperor and King of 
Germany. He accompanied Otto on his visit to Italy in 961, and 
by him in the next year was made Bishop of Cremona, In 968 
he was.sent again to Constantinople to ask the hand of Theophano, 
daughter of Nicephorus Phocas, for the emperor’s son ; 'and four 
years later, in 972, he died. 

This brief account will at least show that Liutprand had the 
varied experience of life that is so necessary for a historian. He 
was a great traveller, well acquainted with men and cities: he 
was admitted to the secret councils of emperors and kings, and 
himself took a leading part in the high politics of his day ; more- 
over, he was widely read in Greek and Latin and possessed a 
flexibility of mind and a fertility of imagination that enabled him 
to turn all his adventures to a literary use. The idea of writing 
history was suggested to him by the Spanish bishop Recemund 
of Elvira, ambassador of Abd-ar-Rahman at Otto’s court, and 
while he was living at Frankfort under the emperor’s protection 
in 958 he began the work, which he finished in the island of Paxos 
off the coast of Epirus in 960. He did not, indeed, call it a history 
—that would be too commonplace for Liutprand: he gave it a 
Greek title, Antapodosis (‘ Tit-for-Tat’), and he explains his 
reason in a preface, which, with his usual dislike of the obvious, 
he places, not at the beginning of the first book, but at the 
beginning of the third. He is addressing Recemund : 


I do not doubt, reverend father, that the title of this work causes you 
some surprise. You say perhaps—‘ Since it sets forth the deeds of illus- 
trious men, why is it called Antapodosis (‘‘ Tit-for-Tat’’)?’ My answer 
is this : The aim and object of this work is to reveal, declare and stigmatise 
the doings of this Berengar, who now is not king but rather despot of 
Italy, and of his wife Willa, who because of her boundless. ‘tyranny is 
tightly called a second Jezabel, and because of her insatiate greed for 
plunder a Lamia vampire. Such shafts of falsehood, such extravagance 
of robbery, such efforts of wickedness have they gratuitously used against 
me and my household, my kinsmen and dependents, as neither tongue 
avails to express nor pen to record. Let this present page then be to them 
antapodosis, that is, repayment. In return for the troubles I have endured 
I will unveil to present and future generations their sacrilége infdme, that 
is, the abominable impiety of which they have been guilty. But my book 
will also be repayment for the benefits conferred upon me by men of sanctity 
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and repute. Of all those whose deeds are recorded, or are worth recording, 
in history, there are few or none—except only this accursed Berengar of 
course—for whose kindness the fathers and sons of my family have not to 
render hearty thanks. 


It will be seen from this that Liutprand is frankly human, 
and makes no claims to that cool impartiality which robs history 
of all its savour. For Queen Willa especially he seems to have 
felt a dislike more bitter than we should consider fitting in the 
case of a Christian prelate, and his anger extended to her mother 
as well. That lady, according to the good bishop, was the worst 
woman in the world until her daughter came along to surpass 
her: she was a disgrace to the female sex, a scandal of iniquity ; 
she had all the vices, including avarice ; and as an example of 
this latter failing Liutprand tells one of the most amusing and 
also one of the least clerical of his tales. 

Any summary scarcely does justice to Liutprand, for as a 
story-teller he is only surpassed by Herodotus, and in direct 
simplicity he is almost the Ionian’s equal. His style is his own: 
it has not Livy’s grandeur or Tacitus’s brilliance, but it is trium- 
. phantly alive, and it almost defies reproduction. In the following 
version of one of his most picturesque anecdotes, the nocturnal 
adventures of the Byzantine emperor Leo VI., French is used as 
some equivalent for the Greek phrases with which Liutprand so 
deliciously interlards his Latin : 


The city of Constantinople, which was formerly called Byzantium and 
is now called New Rome, stands in territory surrounded by warlike peoples. 
On the north it has the Hungarii, the Pizenaci, the Chazari, the Rusii, 
sometimes called by another name Nordmanni, and the Bulgarii who live 
too close together for harmony. On the east come the Bagdz, and on the 
south-east the inhabitants of Egypt and Babylonia. To the south lies 
Africa and the island of Crete, its own too near neighbour and perpetual 
foe. The other tribes in this quarter of the globe, the Armenians, Persians, 
Chaldzans and Avasgi, have been reduced to subjection. 

Now the inhabitants of this city, as they surpass the races we have 
mentioned in wealth, so also surpass them in wisdom. As a precaution 
against attacks from the neighbouring peoples it is their custom to post 
armed soldiers each night at every point in the city where two, three, or 
four roads meet, and assign to them the task of keeping watch and ward. 
If after dark the guard catch anyone roaming about the streets, their 
orders are to arrest him at once and give him a whipping : he is then to be 
fettered, kept under close watch in prison, and brought up for public trial 
the next day. By this method the city is not only protected from foreign 
enemies but is also secured against highway robbery. 

One day his majesty the emperor Leo determined to test the fidelity 
and trustworthiness of the guards, and so when night fell he left his palace 
unattended and turned his steps to the nearest guard post. As soon as the 
soldiers sighted him he pretended to be alarmed and made as though to 
run away: they at once caught hold of him and asked him who he was and 
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where he was going. ‘I am just an ordinary man,’ he said, ‘ and) I was on 
my way toa woman.’ ‘ Very well,’ the guards replied, ‘ you shall have a 
good thrashing first, and then we will keep you under lock and key till 
to-morrow, with irons on your legs.’ ‘ Pas si vite, mes fréres,’ [which being 
interpreted is ‘ Nay, brothers, not so quick’) said the emperor, ‘ Take 
what I have on me and let me go my way.’ He then handed them twelve 
gold pieces and was at once set free. So passing along he came to the 
second post, where he was arrested as before, and again escaped, at the 
price this time of twenty gold pieces. At the third post, however, things 
were different : this time he was not allowed to go on making payment : 
all his money was taken from him, he was soundly pommelled and thrashed, 
put into heavy irons, and thrust into prison to appear before the judge on 
the morrow. 

When the soldiers had gone away the emperor called to the jailer and 
said: ‘ Mon ami,’ [which means ‘ My friend ’) ‘ do you know the emperor 
Leo?’ ‘ How could I know him,’ replied the man, ‘ when I do not remem- 
ber ever having seen him properly ? Certainly I have gazed at a distance 
once or twice, when he has appeared in public, but I could not get close, 
and it seemed to me then that I was looking at a wonder of nature rather 
than at a human being. It would be more to the purpose for you to be 
thinking how to get out of here with a whole skin rather than to ask such 
questions as that. Fortune is not so kind to you as she is to him: vous 
étes en prison, il est sur son tréne d’or [you lie in prison, he sits upon his 
golden throne]. I had better fetch some heavier irons, these are too light ; 
then you will not have time to think about the emperor.’ ‘Enough, 
enough,’ cried Leo, ‘I am his majesty the emperor himself: deuce take 
the hour when I left my place of honour in my palace!’ At that the jailer, 
thinking that he was telling lies: ‘ Do you expect me to believe that you 
are the emperor. a dirty rogue like you who squanders his substance with 
loose women. Since your education in astrology has been neglected, I will 
give you a little savoir on that subject. Ecoutez-moi. At this moment 
Mars is in triangle, Saturn faces Venus, Jupiter is square, Mercury is 
unfavourable to you, the Sun is as round as a wheel, and the Moon is on 
the jump: bad luck threatens you and is near at hand.’ ‘ To prove that 
my words are true,’ replied the emperor, ‘ as soon as they give the morning 
signal and it is safe for us, come with me to the palace and you will see that 
the omens then will be more favourable. If you do not find that I am 
welcomed there as emperor, you may kill me on the spot. Murder itself is 
not a worse crime than to say that I am emperor if it is not the truth. 
Perhaps you are afraid of getting into trouble over this: may God do this 
to me and worse, if you are not rewarded rather than punished.’ 

The jailer at last was convinced, and when the morning signal was 
given, he went with the emperor, as he had suggested, to the-:palace. On 
their arrival his companion was received with every sign of respectful 
admiration, so that the jailer almost sank into the earth with astonishment. 
The high court dignitaries ran up before his eyes, showered compliments 
upon the emperor, took off his shoes for him, and bustled about doing 
various acts of service, while the poor man thought that he had better die 
at once. ‘ Consult the stars again,’ said the emperor to him, ‘ and if you 
can declare correctly what luck will attend your arrival here, you will 
prove that you have a real knowledge of the augural art. But tell me first, 
pray, what is this sudden sickness that has made you turn so pale?’ 
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“ Clotho, Queen of the Fates,’ replied the jailer, ‘is ceasing now to spin 
forme ; Lachesis refuses to trouble to twist the wool ; Atropos, the most 
cruel of the three, her fingers on the distaff, is only waiting for your 
majesty’s verdict to draw the threads together and break my life. As for 
my pale face, the reason for it is that my vital force has gone from my head 
and drawn the blood with it to the lower parts of my body.’ At that the 
emperor with a smile replied: ‘Take your vital force back, and with it 
this four pound bag of gold coins: as for myself, do not say a word to 
anyone except that I got away from prison.’ 

He then ordered that the guards who had let their prisoner go, and the 
others who had beaten and jailed him, should be brought into his presence. 
On their appearance he said to them ; ‘ While you were keeping guard and 
watch over the city, did you at any time come across any. thieves or 
fornicators ?’ Those who had taken the bribe said that they had seen 
nothing: the others, who had beaten and jailed him, replied: ‘ Votre 
sacre majesté,’ that is, ‘ Your sacred majesty gave orders that if your 
guards came across anyone roaming in the streets after dark, they were to 
arrest him, give him a thrashing, and put him in jail. In obedience to your 
commands therefore, most reverend lord, last night we arrested a fellow 
who was intending to scour the brothels and after we had whipped him 
we put him under lock and key, so that we might bring him before your 
sacred majesty.’ ‘ Quick,’ said the emperor, ‘ let him be produced: my 
imperial authority demands instant obedience.’ The men hurried off at 
once to fetch their prisoner, and when they were told that he had escaped 
they returned half-dead to the palace: They made their report to the 
emperor, who took off his cloak and showed them the cruel marks of their 
blows : ‘ Venez ici, n’ayez pas peur,’ said he ; that is, ‘Come here and do 
not be afraid. I myself am the man whom you flogged and who you think 
has escaped from prison. I am quite sure and certain that it was not your 
emperor but your emperor’s enemy that you intended to cudgel. As for 
these men who let me go, not thinking I was the emperor but knowing that 
I was a robber who threatened my life, it is not only my majesty’s wish, it 
is my definite command, that they be beaten till they are at death’s door 
and then be deprived of all their goods and banished from the city. To 
you others I give both money from my purse and also the property of these 
pernicious rogues.’ 

This is only one of the many stories with which Liutprand 
enlivens his narrative. To give them all would be as long a task 
as to pick out all the raisins from a generous plum-pudding. 
There is the tale of Leo’s second exploit with the eleven sleeping 
and the one wakeful guard. There is the tale of Pope Sergius, 
who had the corpse of his predecessor Formosus exhumed, and, 
after dressing the body in pontifical vestments, threw it insultingly 
into the Tiber. There is the tale, told half in Latin and half in 
Greek, of Romanos, afterwards emperor, who, while serving under 
Leo, killed a monstrous lion and was rewarded by being made 
admiral of the fleet. There is the tale of the ingenious Greek 
wife and the arguments whereby she saved her husband, when 
he was taken prisoner by Tedbald, from being turned into a 
eunuch. There is the tale of Theodora, the common prostitute, 
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who got Rome under her control and finally succeeded in raising 
one of her lovers to the chair of St. Peter. The list might be 
extended indefinitely, but we must conclude with one of the 
historian’s personal experiences. 

It has been said that Liutprand visited Constantinople twice : 
of the second embassy he gives a full account in a separate work ; 
the first he describes in the sixth book of the Antapodosis, which 
has unfortunately come down to. us in fragments. One of them 
relates his reception by the Emperor Constantinus VII. 

Before the emperor’s seat stood a tree, made of bronze gilded. over, 
whose branches were filled with birds, also made of gilded bronze, which 
uttered different cries each according to its varying species. The throne 
itself was so marvellously fashioned that at one moment it seemed a low 
structure, and at another it rose high into the air. It was of immense size 
and was guarded by lions, made either of bronze or of wood covered over 
with gold, who beat the ground with their tails and gave a dreadful roar 
with open mouth and quivering tongue. Leaning upon the shoulders of 
two eunuchs I was brought into the emperor’s presence. At my approach 
the lions began to roar and the birds to cry out, each according to its kind ; 
but I was neither terrified nor surprised, for I had previously made enquiry 
about all these things from people who were well acquainted with them. 
So after I had three times made obeisance to the emperor with my face 
upon the ground, I lifted my head, and behold ! the man whom just before 
I had seen sitting on a moderately elevated seat had now changed his 
raiment and was sitting almost on the level of the ceiling. How it was done 
I could not imagine, unless perhaps he was lifted up by some such sort of 
device as we use for raising the timbers of a wine press. On that occasion 
he did not address me personally, since even if he had wished to do so the 
wide distance between us would have rendered conversation unseemly, 
but by the intermediary of a secretary he enquired about Berengar’s doings 
and asked after his health. I replied to the best of my ability and then, 
at a nod from the interpreter, left his presence and retired to my lodging. 

Liutprand and Hroswitha are the two brightest lights of the 
Ottonian Renaissance, that curious anticipation in the tenth 
century of the later revival of learning, when, under the patronage 
of Otto the Great, literature for a while flourished again, and 
something of the spirit of ancient culture returned in the midst 
of barbaric strife. The merits of Hroswitha as a dramatist are 
now generally recognised, and versions of her plays have been 
performed in London within recent years: Liutprand has been 
left in the obscurity of Latin and is far less known than he deserves. 
It is true that his account of his second embassy to Constantinople 
is available in English, but a translation of the Antapodosis is 
long overdue ; and it would form a volume that would combine 
instruction with amusement. Until it appears, however, the 
extracts given here may perhaps afford some idea of the peculiar 
qualities of wit and humour that make Liutprand unique among 


Latin historians. 
F. A. WRIGHT. 
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THE GENTLEMAN IDEAL 


ALTHOUGH it has long been established that man has a very 
limited réle to play in this universe compared with the vastness 
of the cosmic forces ranged against him, it is not by any means 
a consideration which need cause him any feeling of depres- 
sion. Whether he is, or is not, the centre of this universe, 
from a scientific point of view, is of small importance compared 
with the power he possesses of placing himself, ethically and 
spiritually, in the centre, and by dint of calm determination 
remaining there unmoved. For that which is of importance to- 
day, and will be of importance to-morrow, is this very considera- 
tion of ethical humanity, by virtue of which man takes cognisance 
of the world about him and, while being fully aware of its greatness 
and power, does not allow it in the least to overwhelm or depre- 
ciate his own valuation of himself. This ethical humanity is 
man’s birthright, and he takes possession of it by facing: the 
world, probing it to its depths, and then returning again to himself 
as the one end worthy of his existence. This is the ‘human’ 
ideal, the ideal of human personality, in the name of which man 
regards himself as a final end, and by so doing pursues life as an 
art which he can create, and which has absolute value in itself. 
It is an ideal which has been set up frequently in the West, and 
under many names, but which, for the sake of greater generalisa- 
tion, we shall denote by the simple phrases ‘ human ideal ’ or ‘ the 
gentleman ideal,’ using this latter term, however, in its widest 
sense. It is the purpose of this essay to sketch in brief the develop- 
ment of this human ideal and, while describing its structure and 
meaning, to bring forward the hypothesis that, through the educa- 
tion of men, it may yet mean something of great importance for 
our modern world. 

It was the social life of the Greek city State which first pro- 
duced the type of being which we have tried to define by the 
term ‘human ideal,’ and it was in Athens in the fifth century 
B.C. that it first appeared. Once having been produced, it con- 
tinued in life and survived, under various modifications, in the 
Roman Empire and in the Middle Ages until at the Renaissance, 
with renewed vitality and vigour, it began its last and perhaps 
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greatest lease of life: To-day, under the pressure of newer forms 
of civilisation, its reign would seem to be over, and its very 
existence threatened. In this respect the world is returning to 
pre-Athenian days, and to forms of life in which the human being 
is no longer regarded as an end in himself. 

The first, and perhaps also the last, characteristic of the 
human ideal, or of the halos kai agathos, as the Greek called 
him, is that he should not be stamped or marked by the pursuit 
of any profession or trade, but should be wholly himself, with a 
fully and harmoniously balanced personality. Professions and 
trades, or any defined way of life, since they represent ends outside 
the man, tend to warp and distort his personality, and therefore 
are to be eschewed. The end of life is living, and living is an art 
pursued ultimately for its own sake, not for utilitarian, nor even 
for transcendental (3.¢., religious), ends. Such, in brief, and with- 
out conscious design, was the aim of the Greeks in human educa- 
tion, and they succeeded in it because in Hellas, for the first time 
in history, the conditions of life allowed, and even conduced to, 
its production for at least a minority of the population. The men 
who conversed with Plato were, without knowing it, the first 
gentlemen, and they also embodied its highest ideal, which, 
indeed, was not always to be maintained. Their aim was to live 
as men, not as merchants or priests, but as complete men, and 
their occupation was to converse pleasantly with each other on 
the highest and noblest subjects which form the object of human 
conversation. Higher aims than this they did not know, and 
although they were prepared on occasion to fulfil any public 
duty that might be required of them, or even to die for the State 
in battle, they never became politicians or soldiers by profession. 
It is instructive, from this point of view, to read Pericles’ famous 
funeral oration on the Athenian dead in the Peloponnesian War. 
All he says about the duties of men is this—Live nobly, fight 
decorously, and die like men. Success or failure and hopes or 
fears for the future of Athens are not mentioned. The oration 
and its exhortation are purely human; even death itself is a 
function in the art of living. And this is what is meant by the 
absolute value of the human ideal. It has little to do with 
progress and is not greatly concerned with the future, but, on 
the other hand, it does look upon life as a noble end, and asserts 
that, by living it fully, man will by this very act guarantee the 
sanity of the future. 

The type which was formed almost unconsciously in Greece 
was taken over very consciously by the military peasants of the 
Roman republic, who themselves would hardly have achieved 
it, and developed schematically under the rubric of an ars 
vivendi. It is well known to us from the writings of Cicero and 
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the group of friends around him; Cicero added to it a Stoic 
and Roman tinge, polished it with Roman urbanity, and removed 
from it any trace of local colour and provincialism which it might 
have retained. With the decay of city life under the empire the 
last traces of civic functionaryism were taken from it, and it 
retired for good to the villa, leisured, propertied, urbane, with a 
firm belief in the fullness and richness of life for its own sake. 
In its highest form we may see it embodied in Marcus Aurelius, 
to whom the whole world was a Roman villa, wherein the gods 
had placed him, for good or for evil, to rule and live. Marcus 
Aurelius forms the link between antiquity and modern times, for, 
while the world to him, in the full classical sense, is a unity and a 
single whole, he nevertheless feels his own individuality in almost 
a modern sense. In him, as it were, the gentleman reached 
maturity, and a coming of age of no mean consideration. He 
closes the cycle of antiquity and begins a later day. 

The Middle Ages, with all their veneer of formal Christianity, 
preserved in the ideal of the knight some conception of the older 
human philosophy. The knight likewise was leisured, inde- 
pendent and propertied, and if he had lost urbanity for a while 
he had gained in its place courtesy and loyalty. Courtesy and 
respect for woman, which the old human ideal had not known, 
was a grace acquired through Christianity and the cult of the 
Virgin, while loyalty, devotion of man to man, arose from feudal- 
ism and the Arab influence. Together these virtues are termed 
chivalry, and they represent an ennobling of the older ideal, as 
courtesy is nobler than urbanity, and Lancelot than King 
Admetos. The roving paladins of the Middle Ages, despite 
their ‘ essor‘ toward the Romanesque, had a meaning for the 
world, and the ‘ very parfit gentle knight ’ of Chaucer stands for 
a new epoch in the development of the gentleman ideal. 

With the Renaissance the knight is brought into immediate 
contact with Cicero, and the two streams of Socratesand Lancelot 
are fused together into something which is new and yet not 
entirely different. There is a new city life, with an outward 
resemblance to that of antiquity, and with it a new urbanity. 
At the same time horizons have widened, science and knowledge 
have deepened, and nations have arisen in the world each with 
its share in the new life. The old ideal, while preserving its 
antique and medieval background, takes on a national colouring 
and absorbs what it can of the new knowledge. In Italy, where 
the ideal man was reconceived in the first flush of discovery, 
there appeared the womo universale, ‘the man who is every- 
thing and who can do all things,’ the type of Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and the Adam of Michael Angelo’s Sistine 
Chapel. It was very human, almost superhuman, this new ideal, 
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and its placing of power and knowledge above goodness rendered 
it sometimes immoral (or, perhaps better, rather a-moral). Trans- 
ferred to France, the same ideal is found again in the Gargantua 
of Rabelais, and above all in the beautiful conception of the 
Abbey of Thelema, whose motto was ‘ Fais ce que voudras.’ 
(‘Do what you wish.’) ‘ Because,’ says Rabelais, ‘men who are 
born frank, noble and free, will never do ignoble things.’ These’ 
ideals are ideals of the gentleman, because, like those of Socrates 
and Cicero, they form complete and balanced personalities, not 
marked or stamped by any one-sidedness. The poet should 
balance the scientist, the artist the soldier, and the result should 
not be poet or scientist, artist or soldier, but a man. The con- 
ception, like the Gargantua and Pantagruel of Rabelais, the 
prophets of Michael Angelo, and the men of Shakespeare, was 
gigantic in its aspirations, but it was the outcome of great 
optimism, too great to be ever realised. 

The hope of the Renaissance soon withered. The Reformation 
and the new centralised confessional Governments had little use 
for the mighty subjects that Michael Angelo and Rabelais would 
have bred for them. The aspirant to complete humanity must 
resign himself, like Montaigne in Périgord, to a milder ideal of 
man, and in knowledge to a modest ‘ Que sgais-je?’ Montaigneis 
the first gentleman of modern France, and probably the first 
modern to live the serene and restrained life of the gentleman of 
Hellas. He was a Roman Catholic, after the same fashion as 
Aurelius was a Stoic, and secluded in his unfortified chateau, 
open equally to Catholic or Protestant, he let the civil war rage 
as it would about him, finding the world, none the less for that, a 
pleasant place to live in. There was no bigotry in him, no over- 
weening Zeal for his country, but serenity, equanimity, and withal 
a belief in justice and the Christian hope. He created the ideal 
of the ‘ honnéte homme,’ which became, under Louis XIV., the 
type of the French gentleman, and survived as a model to Europe, 
until Rousseau and the French Revolution brought a new ideal 
into the world. 

In England we have the Elizabethan gentleman of the type of 
Raleigh and later, under the double influence of Anglican Pro- 
testantism and that of France, the type of the eighteenth century. 
Its great philosopher was Shaftesbury, who, like Montaigne in 
France, though less pre-eminently, crystallised the conception into 
its final and enduring form. There is a good deal of Socrates 
in him, and a touch of Stoic pantheism, to which he added the 
English inheritance of sound common sense and something of 
the ‘ bon godt’ of the French. His doctrine of the gentleman, 
as enshrined in his great work Characteristics, may still be found 
exemplified in many Englishmen, and is probably the only ideal 
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of its kind which survives in life to-day, and it survives, we 
must add, with every increasing difficulty. 

Lastly, there is the kultur of Weimar, the ideal of Goethe and 
Schiller, in which the Greek humanity ideal and its imitators 
seem to find their last and not least noble expression, for with 
them the life of the ‘ polis’ ends. Since Weimar there is nothing 
new to note, and a good deal has been eternally lost. There 
are imitations of Shaftesbury in New York and Boston, but 
they do not represent in any way the American spirit, while 
in Russia the aristocracy which took its cue from Montaigne 
and the Court of Versailles has succumbed once for all to the 
Soviet fury. 

The great quality of the gentleman is his complete humanity, 
and his reconciliation with life as it is. By this is meant simply 
that, consciously or unconsciously, he regards man and the inter- 
course of man as ends, and final ends, in themselves. In him 
there is no trace of the fanatic, or of the ascetic, or the hero, and 
although, when necessity demands it, he will sacrifice his life for 
king, country and for religious ends, he does not regard sacrifice 
as the great human aim, but rather his aim is the living which 
precedes and includes it. This does not mean that he is not a 
Christian, nor that he has no belief in transcendental aims, but 
rather that he lets such things be, accepting his religion or his 
patriotism as part of his life and pushing it not too far. He 
would willingly say with Montaigne, or with Marcus Aurelius, 
“Vous avez fait votre profit de la vie. . . . Faites place aux 
autres, comme d’autres vous l’ont faite. . . . Allez-vous-en 
satisfait.’ And out of his complete humanity, out of his complete 
personality, which is not bound to any end, either commercial, 
professional, or religious, arises the lack of any mark or warp such 
as may be noticed in men who are devoted to some calling. A 
man who achieves this ideal is neither priest, merchant nor 
soldier, and he is unaware also of being a gentleman, For such 
an ideal no definition, strictly speaking, can be given, and in 
Plato, who originated it, no real definition is given. In the 
phrase of Marcus Aurelius (taken from Terence) he simply says: 
‘Homo sum ; nihil humanum a me alienum puto,’ and Montaigne 
goes no further, ‘ taking pride, indeed, in being able to go so far.’ 
For this is no easy achievement, but rather the hardest task 
in life. 

The material requirements which Nature seems to demand for 
the production of this human ideal were pointed out long ago by 
Aristotle, and have hardly changed during the centuries. Freedom 
from the professional pursuits of life was to be assured by an 
adequate income leaving the gentleman free to develop himself 
harmoniously, whether to rule the city in the days when cities 
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could thus be ruled, or to live at his ease in the chateau or villa. 
From this antecedent requirement aristocratic birth and breeding 
are in a few generations the natural development. From this 
arises also, in the intercourse of men of like training, the ease 
of demeanour, good manners and fearlessness in human affairs 
which are the more outward acquirements of the type. And yet, 
in spite of Aristotle, these characteristics are really secondary. 
The man who can make life his servant can follow a certain 
career without being in any way marked by it, and can still 
achieve the balance of life we seek. Marcus Aurelius fought the 
German tribes for fifteen years without becoming a professional 
soldier, and could say at the end, as at the beginning, ‘ Homo sum.’ 
Our own Sir Thomas Browne was a doctor by profession, but he 
was not the less a man of ideal personality, and the peasant and 
artisan who does not make a final end of his calling but rises 
humanly above it is already a gentleman in our sense of the 
word. The English lords of the eighteenth century ruled the land 
as statesmen, and commanded in the Army and the Church as 
soldiers and priests, without being marked by their career. It is 
this last consideration which gives us, in spite of our humanistic 
pessimism, some ray of hope for the future. Something may be 
lost as regards efficiency on this system, but efficiency is a modern 
conception and has little to do with the human ideal. 

To-day this ideal is perishing and the tradition which continues 
from Plato to Goethe seems to be losing its power. Although, 
as I have pointed out, a man can follow a definite pursuit and 
still be a gentleman if he remains unmarked by it, this is not an 
easy thing to do outside the Aristotelian requirements, and in the 
face of modern efficiency it would seem well-nigh impossible. 
From the point of view of national efficiency there is no doubt 
that frequently the gentleman was a parasite, and Rousseau, who 
was the first to trumpet forth brazen-tongued a new ideal, was 
no doubt working for the material good of the world. If the end 
of human life is for each man to do one piece of work and to do 
it well, then democracy can achieve it and does. The world 
becomes a conglomeration of engineers, scientists, and doctors, 
down to the labourer and peasant, each intent on his own work 
and performing it efficiently. A series of revolutions has thrown 
all careers open to those who are fitted for them, and that nation, 
i.e., America, which has gone furthest in this direction is probably 
the most efficient of modern nations. The process began in 
France and finished, at least so far as the narrower human ideal 
is concerned, in Russia (where it is a positive danger to be a 
gentleman). Only in England, where the gentleman ideal was 
never completely dissociated from the people, and where it 
found some suitable work to. do, does it still to some extent 
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survive, and here also it has sacrificed. a goodly portion of ‘its 
aims. 
The new ideal is the technical expert, whether it be the man 
who knows how to run a big business on the one hand or, on the 
other, the man who is his servant, clerk, engineer, or workman. 
Across the Atlantic this ideal is the only ideal of the land, 
and it is rapidly becoming the ideal in Europe. Under modern 
economic conditions, where technical mastery over the forces of 
Nature plays such a large réle, and where nations are in active and 
deadly competition in commercial efficiency, it seems hardly to 
be avoided. The very necessity of becoming expert in some 
direction prevents men from developing themselves harmoniously, 
and from early youth they are compélled to enslave themselves 
to an end which lies outside their personality and which is usually 
a material end. And this end, if any brief term can adequately 
describe it, may be summed up in the word ‘ production’; and 
there, if anywhere, is the very core of the problem. The immense 
capacity for production which the world has manifested in so 
startling a manner has led to an emphasis being placed, not on 
the object of the producing act, which is consumption (¢.e., life), 
but on the act of production itself. It has led, by its own momen- 
tum, as it were, to the emotional joy, almost rising to rapture, in 
economic statistics, world records in wheat production, auto- 
mobile figures, and the other data which fill the columns of the 
modern newspaper. As a natural consequence there has arisen 
the curious and, in a sense, absurd spectacle of men, and even 
nations, competing to supply one another with the good things of 
life, and counting their prosperity by the amount they succeed 
in giving to each other at a minimum price. There arises, also, 
something worse than this—the spectacle of large numbers of 
men, in many parts of the world, reduced to poverty and economic 
distress by the very working out of this process. It is not the 
lack of corn or of coal in the world which leads to most distress, 
but the overlarge supply of it, not the production of wealth 
which is wanting, but the distribution of it, and between these 
two factors the vital and essential balance has been lost. 

This is what is meant by the problem of distribution, and 
it is unfortunately a problem easier to indicate than to solve, 
for its many difficulties—political, social, as well as economic 
—cannot be explained away overnight nor solved by the easy 
phrases of the Bolsheviks. It is not so much a question of 
Tory policy or Labour policy, or any systematised policy at 
all, as a problem of psychology, of the aim in life which men 
have been taught to set themselves. Behind the difficulties of 
organisation lies this deeper problem, and it lies at the very 
root of the sickness of the world. It is not because men are 
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keen to compete in industry that industry leads to distress, 
but because they are too keen, not because they are efficient, 
but because they are too efficient, in one direction only. The 
stress and emphasis which ought to be laid on life itself is being 
placed with marvellous intensity of effort on the means to life, 
the production of wealth, and life in this one-sidedness of effort 
is in process of being forgotten. The enormous energy employed 
on the means leaves little surplus over for the end, and the 
problem of distribution, which is no less important than that 
of production, is left to be a mere result, almost a by-product, 
of production. The result of the process is the raising, as we have 
indicated, of the technical expert to the standard of a human ideal. 
It has led also, by reaction, to the ‘ play for safety ’ mentality of 
modern life, the tendency to crowd into black-coated occupations 
manifested by all classes of society. The ‘safe’ professions, 
being at least superficially less mechanical, offer the appearance 
of a freer life than does the industrial world, and the individual 
feels that there, at least, he will have time to breathe. To exhort 
men to ‘ live dangerously ’ is not sufficient to change this attitude, 
since the joy of living dangerously, which is always its attraction, 
belongs only to the few who control machines, not to the many 
who are controlled. The workman, as a result, turns his children 
into clerks, and the middle class tend to seek similar safe occupa- 
tions. They are governed by forces which lie beyond their reach, 
and these forces are the forces which ‘ produce.’ The stress 
which ought to be placed equally and harmoniously on action and 
repose, on work and play, has been displaced and the life of man 
put out of joint. This is surely wrong, even from the point of 
view of national prosperity, since, in the last resort, it is not the 
amount of trade which a nation does by which it can be judged— 
but the life it lives by means of it. There is an art of action as 
well as of repose, and they are not separate one from another. 
When they are together harmony is restored. 

The picture thus drawn of the world we live in is perhaps a 
little highly coloured and perhaps a little too generalised to be 
true of all parts of it, but few will deny that it describes, not 
inaccurately, the trend of civilisation to-day, dnd that the 
mechanisation of human life is proceeding at an alarming pace. 
Nor is the analogy of a machine at all far-fetched, for the great 
quality of a machine and the quality which constitutes its utility— 
i.e., its working for a purpose outside itself—fits in very well with 
the main point at issue, that human life to-day has shifted its 
aim from itself to an aim outside itself, from just living, to living 
for the sake of an end (production). It does not follow, however— 
and the conclusion will not be drawn—that it is possible under 
modern conditions to set up such an ideal of the purely human 
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as the older type of the Greek kalos kat agathos, or the English 
gentleman ; but it may, on the other hand, not be impossible to 
continue the human tradition in another form and thus, by 
giving back to man his birthright of living as a man, to restore a 
balance to human life. Through education, in its. widest sense; 
we think it may yet be done. 

If we examine the history of the ‘gentleman’ ideals—at 
least as it has been conceived in modern times—it will become 
evident that the process of forming these ideals is fundamentally 
nothing more nor less than a ‘ humanisation ’ of life, and that this 
humanisation occurs, and must occur, after every Renaissance, if 
man is to remain the centre of his universe. In the rise of chivalry 
and the knight ideal we have witnessed already a ‘ humanisation 
of life’ of the sort which is meant, in that the knight assimilated 
just as much of the other-worldliness of a religious age as he 
required in order to live asa man. He did not become a saint, 
as the world demanded of him, and he did not remain the bar- 
barian he had been, but he struck the right average between the 
two to enable him, while remaining in touch with his age, to 
remain alsoa human being. Not dissimilar was the humanisation ! 
which was bound to follow on the discoveries of the Renaissance. 
The work of the educationalists of that period was to produce, 
out of the chaotic mass of new learning, new knowledge and new 
power, a type of man who could, as it were, assimilate what he 
needed in order to live well, and, while not opposing Nature, still 
remain the centre of it. The womo universale of the Italians 
and of Rabelais was a superhuman effort in this direction, and 
it failed because, by being superhuman, it was not human 
enough. On the other hand, the ideal of Montaigne and of 
Shaftesbury has survived down to our own time and has only 
broken down because the imperative claims of a still newer 
science demand a new type of humanism. And just as these 
later Renaissance men synthesised life and education in the 
gentleman, just as, still earlier, chivalry synthesised life and 
education in the knight, so to-day we are faced with a great 
need, the need of a new human ideal, which will, somehow, 
reconcile a mechanised world with the demands of human 
personality, and place man once more in the centre of his 
universe. 

Education, we hold, may do it, but it will not do it if 
education, as hitherto, continues to imitate life, and it will 
not do it unless the mentality of some adults at least can be 
changed. For this reason the present interest and develop- 
ment of education in schools will not necessarily lead to it. In 


1 The humanity of Socrates bears a similar relation to the philosophy of his 
predecessors. 
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America there is great interest in children, and children are 
encouraged to develop their personality to the full, but none the 
less, curiously enough, children issue from American schools 
more stamped with a common sameness than those of Europe. 
Probably this is because American educationalists are so stamped 
with the impression of American life that they carry it unwittingly 
into their schemes of education and leave it there, thus being 
caught, as it were, in a vicious circle. To make this point clearer 
we will try to define clearly what is the nature and aim of educa- 
tion. Education is a process of assimilation, through which all 
men go, and, in a sense, never cease to go, but which is par- 
ticularly important, owing to greater assimilative faculty, during 
the age of youth. And this process of assimilation is nothing 
more nor less than a humanisation of the universe on the part of 
man, not essentially different from others which have occurred 
in the history of Europe, and which consists in striking the right 
average, or balance, between life as the world presents it and the 
needs of human personality. Humanisation is the nature of the 
process, and its end is perfect humanity, an aim, in fact, which 
lies within and not without the powers of men. Education is not, 
as sometimes regarded, a process whose end is to produce good 
citizens, or devout sectarians, nor is it a process directed towards 
the training of technical experts in industry. All these ‘ ends’ 
may enter into the process, and should certainly do so, but to 
make them the end itself is to reduce humanity to servitude. We 
have passed through the ages when patriotism and theology were 
regarded as the end of education (although it is a regrettable fact 
that some nations are still in the former stage), and we stand now 
under the influence of the economic stage, in which, as we have seen, 
production is the aim of life and the economic or technical man 
the human ideal. That this is wrong surely cannot be denied, and 
to the lack of balance to which such a view leads, to the emphasis 
on the part rather than the whole, can, in large measure, be 
attributed the psychological sickness which to-day enfeebles the 
world. Men are needed who will be good citizens, who will be 
religious in the best sense, and who will do their work well, not 
because they regard any of these as the end of life, but because 
by living fully and harmoniously they will naturally do all these 
things : men who will not set their energy to become efficient and 
then to be men, but to be men first and then efficient. This would 
denote a change of attitude and a lifting of the mentality of the 
universe, which is no small thing to demand. It would imply, 
among other things in the economic sphere, a shifting of emphasis 
from production to distribution, which we hold to be one of the 
world’s greatest needs. It would apply to rich and poor alike, 
high and low, and if it once could become the attitude of those in 
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high places it might effect that humanisation of a mechanical 
world which is the one virtue the world sadly needs. 

On the school itself which shall carry out this process a sepa- 
rate study might be written, but a few words may not be out of 
place here. A school, in the first place, should not be regarded 
as a sort of training house or antechamber to adult life. It 
fulfils this function, but it does it, as it were, ‘in its stride,’ not 
as its conscious aim or purpose. To give it such an aim is to 
wrench it from its own centre and to defeat the aim itself, for it 
must surely be true that only children who have learnt to live 
fully as children will know how to live fully in adult life. School 
is life itself, and childhood should no more be sacrificed to man- 
hood than in its turn manhood should be sacrificed to old age. 
Children should not be told that the aim of their education is to 
enable them to pursue with success some definite career, nor should 
any model of a successful man be held up before them. These 
points are so fundamental, and so important in their bearing 
on a child’s attitude towards modern life, that I venture to lay 
special emphasis on them, even going so far as to recommend them 
to headmasters and directors of education. Secondly, humanity 
in a school is not so much a question of curriculum as of the 
human relations between those who are engaged in dealing with 
it. The modern curriculum in any case has come to stay, and no 
power on earth can or should remove it. I would ask only that 
the subjects which deal with human relations, such as history, 
biography and literature, should not yield to any further demands 
on the part of new sciences. Of far greater importance, however, 
is the teaching of certain human qualities, such as tolerance, fear- 
lessness, and wisdom in human intercourse, which can only be 
evolved in human relationships between child and child, teacher 
and pupil. This humanisation, once established in childhood, 
might lead to an ideal of childhood which attains the balance we 
need, and would tend to perpetuate itself in later life, whatever 
pursuit the child may adopt. 

I return, then, as far as I may, to the unmarked, balanced 
man of antiquity, but I may add also two modern virtues—one 
co-operation and the other democracy. Co-operation because the 
world has no more place for the old individualism, and democracy 
because the world is democratic. Montaigne must no longer 
retire to his chateau in Périgord, and the life which Plato gave 
to a few must be given to all. The school must live this life, and, 
by striking the right average between education and life, between 
man and the universe, restore in some measure to the world the 
balance it has lost. 

To live humanly, then, is our watchword. It is a better 
injunction than to ‘live dangerously,’ for reasons that have been 
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given, and one day it may well make a dangerous life again 
possible. It is better also than the living for service which is so 
often preached, for the use of this word and of its connotation 
‘uplift’ has wearied a disillusioned generation. He who lives 
humanly will not fail to serve others, not by conscious aim, but 
by virtue of his own humanity, and this is the only true service. 
And, lastly, to those who call this ideal ‘ pagan ’ because it seems 
to close the human circle round humanity the answer is as follows : 
If there is a transcendental end beyond life, it will be found 
through perfect humanity, and not by other means. Life is 
surely worth living, or else it had never been given, and when 
finally it comes to an end we may depart from it, remembering 
the words of a noble pagan who also had thought upon this : 
‘Depart thou then satisfied, for He also who releases thee is 
satisfied.” 
F. McEAcHRAN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE RELIGION OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


THERE are two types or aspects of religion which, though easily 
reconcilable, and, in fact, reconciled to some extent in the lives 
of most religious people, are yet quite distinct. They are equally 
necessary to the fulness of religion; and Catholic Christianity 
at its best—say, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—may be 
thought to represent the highest point which the religious 
experience of the race has yet reached, because it succeeded in 
combining the two elements in an almost perfect harmony. 
Religion comes to man with two gifts—peace and a sword: on 
the one hand the spirit of acquiescence and submission, on the 
other the spirit of unconquerable and unappeasable aspiration. 
The one is apt to take the form of institutionalism ; the other 
urges prophets and reformers to their tiresome but necessary 
work. The one is static, the other dynamic. 

There is a disposition at the present day, at least in England, 
to over-emphasise the dynamic aspect of religion; to dwell 
almost exclusively on the need for spiritual, moral and social 
strenuousness. This leads, in many minds, to a confusion between 
religion and morality—Christianity is reduced to an ideal of 
“ service’; and nothing is commoner than to hear it said, in one 
form of words or another, that the highest religion is to do good 
to others. Confused thinking, even when practised from the 
highest motives, never did any good to anyone; and both 
religion and morality will be found in the long run to have suffered 
from the attempt, initiated in the eighteenth century, to obliterate 
the distinction between them. 

Let us get down to bed-rock. A naked and bloodthirsty savage 
dancing round a totem-pole (if he thinks that he will thereby 
please his totem) is performing a religious action: a boy scout 
piloting an old lady across the street (unless he does it to please 
God) is not. Doubtless the boy scout’s behaviour is the more 
admirable, but that is not the question. Religion in its most 
simple and universal form has lately been described as a sense of 
‘the numinous ’"—a recognition by man that he is in the presence 
of a mysterious power, other and greater than himself, between 
which and himself there exists nevertheless a relation that must 
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be called, in some sense, personal. Nothing short of this, no 
service to an ideal, however lofty, unless it includes a feeling of 
abasement before a mightier personality, is entitled to the name 
of religion. ‘ Numinous’ is a word of Latin origin, mwmen being 
the term employed by the Romans to denote divinity in general. 
They would say of a grove which inspired the specific religious 
awe, ‘Numen inest’ (‘ Deity is here’). In the words which 
Virgil puts into the mouth of Evander— 


Some God, they knew (what God they could not tell), 
Did there amidst the sacred horror dwell. 


There can be little doubt that this numinous element is rapidly 
disappearing from modern life, even from the lives of religious 
people ; nor are the reasons of its disappearance far to seek. Not 
only has science weakened the sense of mystery by ‘ explaining ’ 
so many phenomena that we are prone to forget how much 
she cannot explain, but the champions of religion themselves 
deliberately minimise the mystery which is after all inseparable 
from religion. In their anxiety to ‘ put the ark of God where the 
Philistines cannot get at it’ they lay all the stress on the inner 
life—the life of moral and spiritual aspiration—and seek all their 
evidences in that region. It is true, of course, that the inner life 
is itself mysterious, in one meaning of the term, but hardly more 
so than the life of the physical universe ; for the inner kingdom, 
no less than the outer, is subject to laws which are ascertainable 
up to a point, and, pro tanto, no longer mysterious. But the true 
realm of mystery is where inner and outer meet, so that the Prayer 
Book definition of a sacrament will serve almost equally well for a 
mystery—it is the outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace or power. Nature in fact, or anything else, is truly 
mysterious only when it is viewed, so to speak, sacramentally. 
Hence the fanatic aversion from any approach to sacramental 
doctrine which is manifested by rationalising theologians. 

Consistently with this view we find that the sentiment of the 
numinous has always attached itself.to particular places and 
things—the dark grove or grotto, or the stone that has been 
struck by lightning. Primitive religion, as we are so often told, 
is grossly materialistic ; and even in the most advanced and pure 
religions, though they may try to rid themselves of materialism, 
a special sanctity clings irresistibly to places—to the naked kirk 
on the mountain-side, or the meeting-house at Jordans, as it does 
to St. Peter’s or the Holy Sepulchre. 

The concept of natural law has almost destroyed the belief in 
a ‘ particular providence.’ The phenomena of external Nature, 
including the events of our individual lives, are felt to be so 
indissolubly bound in the chain of causation that few people 
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would expect any direct interference with the course of events in 
answer to their prayers, or would acknowledge the judgment of 
God in any disaster that befell a particular person. Apart from 
the spread of scientific ideas, the harsh experiences of the war 
forced on millions of people the conclusion that, for what concerns 
the changes and chances of this mortal life, the individual is at the 
mercy of forces which are indifferent to him. It may be that so 
much can be admitted without prejudice to the essence of religion ; 
but it is unquestionable that its numinous aspect is hopelessly 
impoverished by the surrender of the whole outward realm to the 
sway of impersonal forces. 

Urban life, even without the special influences we have been 
considering, has always been inimical to the growth of mystery ; 
and life is becoming daily more urban or sub-urban. The sense 
of the numinous is atrophied in the town-dweller, because he is 
so seldom brought into direct contact with the elemental forces, 
which, so far as one can judge, were among the first objects that 
elicited the feeling of religious awe ; and this artificial isolation is 
rendered more complete by every advance in mechanisation. 
How complete it is can be gauged by anyone who will walk for a 
mile in the dead of night along a country lane and contrast that 
breathing darkness with the lighted streets of a town. 

To some extent the loss is compensated by that appreciation 
of the wilder kinds of natural beauty which the modern world 
owes to the Romantic movement. ‘ The pleasure in the pathless 
woods ’ and ‘ the rapture by the lonely shore,’ which used to be 
the privilege of a Childe Harold or a René, are now shared by 
myriads of unpretentious and steady-going people. This sort of 
Nature worship is, indeed, the chief, if not the only, spiritual gain 
that has accrued to man from the industrial revolution. Since 
we have been condemned to live in what Cobbett called hell-holes, 
we have learned to value the solitude and majesty of the moun- 
tains and the sea more than all the earlier generations of mankind ; 
and it is well to have one’s spiritual instincts roused by the sight 
of the Alps or the Cornish cliffs, if they will respond to no milder 
stimulus. But we may be overhasty in assuming that our love 
for such scenery is an infallible proof of superiority to our 
ancestors. It is due, after all, to a reaction ; and is liable to the 
danger of all reactions, that of running into an extreme. We are 
no: longer, it is true, afraid of extremes in our emotional or 
intellectual life, because the very idea of balance and proportion 
as desirable qualities has disappeared from the general mind ; 
but the general mind may be the poorer for its disappearance. 
Moreover, the modern feeling for Nature has one definite weak- 
ness—it is infected with Pantheism, and Pantheism is in the last 
resort a disease of the moral life. It claims to see God in every- 
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thing, and is compelled by its own logic to see Him equally in. 
everything, in evil as in good ; and _this is to destroy morality at 
the root, 

In discussing this type of religious feeling we are dealing with 
one of the most considerable forces in the spiritual life of the 
modern world. It would scarcely be too much to say of the 
majority of educated people that their need of the numinous 
finds its chief satisfaction in communion with Nature. So far as 
the life of inward struggle and aspiration is concerned they may 
have recourse to the ministrations of the Churches, or they may 
rely on the moral and theological aids they have fashioned for 
themselves, but for appeasement and consolation and the renewal 
of the soul they turn to the bosom of Nature. Francis Thompson 
was no mere sentimentalist, and he has recorded in the earlier 
strophes of The Hound of Heaven his own wanderings on that 
quest, and his discovery that Nature was but a stepmother 
after all : 


Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 


The vogue of W. H. Hudson is mainly due to the same cause; 
and the innumerable pages of the late A. C. Benson are more than 
half filled with repetitions of the single theme, that peace and 
quietude are to be found only in the contemplation of Nature 
and her unending process of renewal and decay. The enormous 
popularity of the latter writer is evidence-enough that the new 
paganism no longer appeals to a few intellectuals only. 

I have called the numinous the static element in -religion, 
because it consists simply in the appropriate recognition of 
an external Power, absolutely independent of the worshipper, 
though he is as absolutely dependent on It. Now, in a great deal 
that passes for religion at the present day—incredible as it may 
sound—this reciprocal relation is, to all intents and purposes; 
reversed. Not the least remarkable invention of modern times 
was a God who was indebted to his worshippers for such existence 
as he possessed. This was the singular plight of Mr. Wells’ 
Invisible King ; and there was much to the same'effect in the 
curious theological essays of Professor William James. But, 
quite apart from the aberrations of Pragmatism and similar 
philosophies, the bulk of recent religious writing, whether doctrinal 
or hortatory, is marked by an extreme subjectivity. The 
evidences of religion, as we have already noted, are sought almost 
exclusively in religious experience. Such evidence is doubtless 
of the greatest possible value, but it unmistakably throws the 
seeker back on himself, or on the recorded experiences of other 
men. Above all, it makes the religious life a matter of unremit- 
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ting effort and tension. Unfortunately that is also the character 
of secular life for most of us under modern conditions, so that 
religion comes in many cases to resemble the flogging of a tired 
horse. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that many churches 
areempty. They are offering a dynamic religion to men who are, 
above all, in need of rest—a subjective religion to men who desire 
most to be taken out of themselves. 

There is, in fact, a widespread craving for some entirely 
objective embodiment of the beauty and mystery for which our 
souls hunger—for some divine reality which shall impose itself, 
without possibility of question, on mind and heart and senses 
alike. For it is of the essence of the numinous that it cometh not 
with observation : it is not to be found at the conclusion of a 
chain of inference; nor must it be dimly descried as the goal 
of moral effort. It must be immediately—I had almost said 
sensibly—apprehended, or not at all. On the other hand, our 
awareness of it is readily distinguished from mystical experiences, 
properly so called, because the mystic’s vision (so far as the ordi- 
nary man can judge) always involves a consciousness of union, 
more or less complete, with its Object ; whereas the feeling of 
which we are speaking is elicited by something that remains 
strictly external to ourselves. The numinous deity is (to speak 
philosophically) transcendent rather than immanent. 

The intellectual difficulties which surround belief in such a 
deity, in a God who manifests Himself in the external order, have 
already been suggested, nor shall I attempt to meet them by 
argument. I am concerned only with the fact that religious 
experience of a type congruous with this belief is extremely 
common at the present day. It may be called briefly, and not 
inaccurately, paganism. It will be objected that there is nothing 
specifically religious about the communion with, or contemplation 
of, Nature that is so widely prevalent, because it does not entail 
the recognition of any but impersonal forces behind the solemn or 
lovely aspects of the physical universe. Where it rises higher than 
a merely esthetic enjoyment, it consists in an intellectual appre- 
hension of the majesty of natural law. 

In order to meet this objection squarely it is necessary to 
distinguish certain well-defined classes among those who share in 
the modern passion for Nature. At the one end of the scale will 
be the many orthodox believers who are almost equally conscious 
of the divine presence in places consecrated to religion and in the 
unspoilt country: at the other will be those who, like Mr. 
Housman or Thomas Hardy, combine an intense delight in rural 
solitudes with a philosophy of bleak despair. The remainder can 
be roughly divided into the two classes of the sentimentalists and 
the intellectuals. The former of these is the most numerous, 
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comprising, probably, the great majority of those who care for 
Nature in any real sense; and, being the most numerous, it is 
also for our purpose the most important, since it represents the 
attitude of the average modern man. Nor can there be much 
doubt that that attitude is genuinely, if vaguely, religious. The 
matter is hardly susceptible of proof; but the whole tone of 
popular literature in regard to sunsets and similar phenomena is 
inexplicable except on the supposition that the ordinary man still 
finds in natural beauty the evidences of a beneficent Power at 
work in the universe. Some lines of Professor Carruth’s, which 
have found a legitimate place in many common-place books, 
may be taken as typical of this phase of thought and emotion : 


A haze on the fair horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky ; 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfield, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod— 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 


With the intellectuals the case is somewhat different. They 
share the emotions of the last class, but they have received a 
critical training which leads them to distrust their emotions—at 
least, until they have justified them in some sort at the bar of 
reason. Such people have generally a preference for the severer 
types of beauty, and would be reluctant to admit that beauty was 
an evidence of anything beyond itself. Hence in regard to them 
there is a real doubt whether their feelings can properly be 
described as religious. Yet, unless one is forearmed with a 
pessimistic philosophy, it is difficult to return a negative answer 
to the question whether beauty has a message for the soul of man, 
while a message that comes from nowhere and conveys nothing is 
sheer nonsense. That the beauty of the world is a subjective 
illusion, born of a biological congruity between man and his 
environment, is indeed a tenable theory, in the sense that it 
can be stated without self-contradiction, but surely in no other 
sense. In default of such a theory the intellectual cannot escape 
the admission that the material universe is a vehicle of spiritual 
values, which is the main contention of sacramentalism. He 
may be religious malgré lui, but he is still religious, for he worships 
a beauty which he has not made ; and beauty is the surest possible 
evidence of a creative purpose. 

If we have established the existence of a large amount of 
nebulous religious feeling (which we have agreed to call paganism) 
as a fact of contemporary psychology, it may not be amiss to 
examine the fact a little more closely and consider whether it 
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cannot be turned to some profitable account. The forces which 
make against irreligion are not so numerous or so powerful in 
modern society that we can afford to neglect any of them. It is 
not a question of starting some fantastic Nature-cult—though 
that might be made a paying proposition—but of giving precision 
and direction to influences that are already at work. Moreover, 
the experiment has been made before, and made successfully, in 
circumstances that were at least equally discouraging. 

As heirs of the Romantic movement we are apt to forget that 
it was not the first, nor even perhaps the most effective, movement 
of the kind. The Emperor Augustus assumed control of the 
Roman world after a series of catastrophes not less shattering in 
their total effect than the late war. His mission was to restore 
peace to a society racked by a century of futile and sanguinary 
revolutions—a society disillusioned, embittered and sceptical of 
good ; and he was able to feel, and place on record, at the end of 
his long life, that that mission had been marvellously fulfilled. 
Yet the Pax Romana, which made the world safe for civilisation, 
was only one side, and the less remarkable side, of his work as a 
peace-maker. A spiritual as well as a material calm descended 
upon the Roman world during his reign. . In part it was, no doubt, 
the calm of exhaustion ; in part the gross placidity of men who 
felt that nothing was worth worrying about so long as a quiet and 
comfortable life was assured them. But such causes are inade- 
quate, by themselves, to account for one of the strangest psycho- 
logical changes recorded in history. Augustus set himself to revive 
the State religion—a religion in which neither he nor any other 
educated person believed ; though that mattered the less, as it 
was purely a religion of ritual and institution. The astonishing 
thing is that in his time a revival of religion in general began 
which was sufficiently real to change the sceptical society of 
30 B.C. into a society of believers by the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
a bare 200 years later. The beliefs which were then held were 
numerous, heterogeneous, and, for the most part, not elevating ; 
but at least man had come once more to acknowledge the 
presence of the numinous in his daily walk—a condition of which 
Christianity was to take the noblest advantage. 

A multitude of diverse influences contributed to bring about 
this change, but one of the most powerful, and quite the most 
salutary, was that renascence of paganism pure and simple, the 
religion of the countryside, which was initiated by Virgil and other 
members of the Augustan circle. Marcus Aurelius, in his 
Conversations with Himself, says quite casually and abruptly : 
‘ They seek out for themselves retreats in the country, on sea- 
shores and mountains: and thou thyself art wont to yearn most 
earnestly for such things. But this is after all but a vulgar 
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fancy.’ Could there be clearer evidence of a fashionable craze 
for communion with Nature ? Such was the reverberation, after 
nearly two centuries, of the note struck by Virgil in his Bucolics 
and Georgics. 

Considering the part played by Latin poetry in Roman 
education, the popularity (amounting to veneration) which Virgil 
enjoyed from the beginning, and the fascination which his style 
exerted on later prose writers as well as poets, we should hardly 
err in describing him as, in his day, which lasted for several 
centuries, one of the most influential writers that the world has 
seen. He did for his own generation, and those that followed, 
what Rousseau and a succession of great men, from Wordsworth 
to Thomas. Hardy, have done for us: he sent them back to 
Nature. 

He did it, however, with a difference, which has been reckoned 
as the great defect in his work. The country which he loved so 
passionately, and of which he sang so persuasively, was not the 
virgin earth, ‘ the waste of sea and forest,’ but the land which his 
yeoman ancestors had tilled, and covered with corn and vine, 
with flocks and herds and ancient homesteads. Here we have 
undoubtedly one of the causes which led to a marked decline ir 
his reputation during the nineteenth century, when for the first 
time competent critics were tempted to rank him below the more 
fiery and primitive Lucretius, and when it seemed inexplicable 
that he should once have been thought the equal or the superior 
of Homer. The scenery of the Georgics and the Aineid is ‘ tame’ ; 
and though the quiet country life which he depicts was admittedly 
charming and delightful, it seemed fragile and unreal as a china 
shepherdess. A Nature so trimmed and civilised, it was felt, 
could have no valid message for the soul of man. It was, from 
the first, a cardinal doctrine with the Romantic school that 
nothing, except what was elemental, was truly natural or, in the 
last resort, real; and this doctrine seemed to be immensely 
reinforced by the theory of Evolution and by the scientific study 
of origins in every field. 

Of late years, however, a certain reaction has set in. It is 
being slowly realised that the concept of ‘ Nature ’—the most 
confusing in the history of thought—cannot be safely used as 
affording a standard of either truth or goodness. ‘ Back to 
Nature’ would seem to mean, if we are to be logical, ‘ back to 
protoplasm,’ or even ‘ to the atom’; and that is an ideal which 
hardly seems worth pursuing, even to the most scientifically or 
realistically minded among us. Simultaneously a very striking 
change is observable in the attitude of Nature lovers, at least in 
England. In a letter to The Times of July 26 Mr. Galsworthy 
describes the Sussex Downs as ‘ the most spiritual feature in all 
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English scenery.’ Such a statement would have sounded like 
rank blasphemy in the ears of Ruskin, but it reflects a very large 
mass of cultivated opinion at the present day. It symbolises the 
return from Wordsworth or Shelley to Virgil; for. the Downs, 
with the Weald to the north and the sea plain to the south, are 
the most placid and humanised hills in England, and therefore 
probably in the world. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s testimony is the more valuable in that he is 
fundamentally as pessimistic as Mr. Housman or Thomas Hardy. 
But to appreciate the full import of the revolution in taste (to 
use a feeble word for want of a better) which is taking place, one 
should consider the influence of writers like Belloc and Kipling, 
whose outlook is frankly religious and optimistic, and, in the case 
of the former, definitely Christian and orthodox. The feelings 
with which they contemplate rural England are simply and 
undeniably numinous, in the full sense. To them the country, 
‘made land all, that our fathers made,’ is a symbol, and more 
than a mere symbol, a sacrament or mystery of the goodness of 
God—not, be it noted, of a remote or formless Power, but of a 
God whose ‘ delight is with the sons of men.’ With them, as with 
Virgil, it is precisely the human associations of the scenery—the 
co-operation, so to speak, of man with God in the shaping and 
colouring of the beloved landscape—that give it its religious 
value. Two quotations will serve to illustrate the point : 


So to the land our hearts we give, 
Till the sure magic strike, 

And memory, use and love make live 
Us and our fields alike : 

Till, deeper than the reach of thought, 
Beyond our reason’s sway, 

Clay of the pit whence we were wrought 
Yearns to its fellow-clay. 


He does not die who can bequeath 
Some influence to the land he knows, 
Or dares, persistent, inter-wreath 
Love permanent with the wild hedge-rows. 
He does not die, but still remains 
Substantiate with his darling plains. 


Add the power of ‘ memory, use and love’ to the Romantic 
cult of Nature, and you get the religion of Virgil, or, as it might 
be called, paganism in its purest and least questionable shape—a 
much lower thing than Christianity, yet possessing affinities with 
Christianity which can scarcely be denied, since all the Christian 
centuries were unanimous in hailing Virgil as a prophet. Such 
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‘pagan sentiment is, in fact, as Pater said, ‘a part of the eternal 


basis of all religions, modified indeed by changes of time and place, 
but indestructible, because its root is so deep in the earth of man’s 
nature.’ It is definitely not pantheistic, because Pantheism 
cannot, if it is to be consistent with itself, recognise distinctions 
of value, or regard the star as more divine than the clod, the 
smiling landscape as better than the calcined desert ; whereas a 
true paganism acknowledges the divine blessing in fruitful 
harvests and peaceable habitations. 

Hence it embodies the element of tradition, the sense of con- 
tinuity, which is so deplorably missing from most attempts at the 
revival or ‘restatement’ of religion. It is humanistic in the 
fullest sense, because it depends largely on a recognition of the 
beauty and goodness that man, in harmony with Nature and with 
Time, has created in his environment. We have already noticed 
that a halt has perforce been called in the movement back to 
Nature, since it was seen to involve either endless regress, or at 
best a return to the sub-human and non-rational. For a while 
there was a tendency, not perhaps wholly exhausted, to react in 
the opposite direction, to babble of the superman, and to dream 
of a Golden Age in the future instead of the past; but, for 
obvious reasons, a slump in ‘ futures ’ has set in, from which they 
are not likely to recover. On the whole it seems probable that 
we shall be driven to revise our conception of Nature, and, instead 
of identifying it with the primitive or the original, to interpret 
it on Aristotelian lines, and to hold that a thing is truly natural 
only when it has attained its proper ‘end’ or ‘form.’ With 
such a doctrine the religion of the countryside would find itself 
in complete accord, for it is committed to a belief, not by any 
means in the superiority of the good old times, but in a common 
humanity linking us with the dead generations, who loved and 
fashioned the countryside, by feelings which spring from the very 
depths of our being, To stand in the twilight of some little 
Norman chancel, or among the fragmentary pavements of a 
Roman villa, or even on the thyme-scented turf of a Neolithic 
encampment, is to be poignantly aware of the continuity of 
human life and of our identity, in all that deeply matters, with 
our remotest forefathers. And this consciousness, which is vivid 
and intense at particular times and places, is faintly but 
ubiquitously present in our normal, everyday apprehension of the 
mellow and ordered beauty of rural England. As an American 
writer has said, ‘ The green fields and golden slopes of England 
are dearer, both to the inward and the outward eye, because the 
hand of man has immemorially cared for and caressed them.’ 

It may still seem to many that there is little that is positively 
religious in a paganism of this kind. Religion is to them a direct 
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relation between God and the soul, and has its being in a region 
immeasurably remote from such esthetic reverie. This may be 
true in idea ; but in fact, and in history, that relation has nearly 
always been mediated by a multitude of agencies, of which 
local association has commonly been among the most powerful. 

Another element that is to be found in most religions is that 
sense of solidarity with one’s natural or spiritual ancestors which 
in Christianity has given rise to the doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints. It should scarcely be necessary, after what has been 
said, to emphasise how fully both these fundamental instincts 
are satisfied in the religion of the countryside. What is needed 
by the myriads in whom a love of the country is the strongest 
surviving spiritual force is a clearer recognition of the religious 
character of that emotion. 

There is a certain irony in the reflection that, while many of 
the most ‘high-falutin,’ and often nonsensical, expressions of 
Romantic Pantheism are quoted with unction from Christian 
pulpits every Sunday in the year, hands and eyebrows would be 
lifted by the thousand at the utterance of a little healthy paganism 
from the same quarter. Compare these two passages from 
Wordsworth and Kipling : 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
Will teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 


Take of English earth as much 
As either hand may rightly clutch. 
In the taking of it breathe 
Prayer for all that lie beneath : 
Not the great nor well-bespoke, 
But the mere uncounted folk, 
Of whose life and death is none 
Report or lamentation. 
Lay this earth upon thy heart, 
And thy sickness shall depart. 


The second is more religious, more Christian, and philosophically 
more defensible ; nor is the first much better poetry. It is also 
more recent, which is a healthy sign ; but you are not likely to 
hear it in church, where you have probably heard the other a 
dozen times. 

The explanation is to be found in the modern tendency, 
noticed in the beginning of this article, to eliminate the numinous 
element from life and thought. There are, however, as we have 
seen, indications that this tendency is weakening. Pantheism of 
the type of Wordsworth or Shelley is popular because, while 
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really excluding the numinous, it seems to offer an easy substitute 
for, or approach to, religion. But, if we will face the truth, this 
is only because it amounts, at bottom, to very little. It is 
‘a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong’; and so 
it supplies a neutral meeting-ground for Christian theologians 
and ‘ tough-minded ’ scientists, who agree for the nonce to make 
a solitude, from which even God is absent, and call it peace. 
The paganism which I have attempted to describe is, by com- 
parison, a real and solid religion, with implications that are worth 
thinking out, and it is unconsciously held and practised by 
thousands of people. At least it deserves to be distinguished 
from the feebler forms of Nature worship. A proper comprehen- 
sion of its doctrines would lend guidance as well as inspiration 
to the admirable movement for the preservation of the country- 
side. It would remind us that a fertile acre in Sussex may be 
spiritually more valuable, as it is certainly in greater danger of 
desecration, than a barren mountain-top in Cumberland. 


Puitie S. RICHARDS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Str,—The production of M. Rostand’s play Napoleon IV. almost 
immediately after the appearance of the article on ‘The Death of the 
Prince Imperial ’ which I had the honour of contributing to the Nineteenth 
Century and After has caused several people to write to me upon points 
connected with the tragedy. I shall be grateful if you will allow me to 
reply to such queries through your correspondence pages. 

What are the exact circumstances concerning the failure of the Prince 
to mount? It is certain (a2) that the Prince was a small man and that the 
horse was a big horse, (b) that the Prince at first tried to mount in the 
normal manner by the stirrup, (c) that the horse sidled away from the 
Prince. What happened immediately afterwards can only be conjectured, 
but after a thorough consideration of the evidence available, and con- 
sultation with experienced cavalry and mounted infantry soldiers, I have 
formed the following conclusion. While the Prince was trying to get his 
horse to stand, the volley came. The horse plunged madly and the Prince 
immediately flung himself upon his horse (‘ vaulted,’ if you like), and was 
borne away in this condition, lying across the horse, for some distance 
from the kraal. A trooper of the escort was in a similar predicament. 
But whereas the trooper managed to climb into the saddle, the Prince 
failed todo so. A strap connecting the two holsters was afterwards found 
to be broken, and it is surmised that, owing to this, the Prince fell to the 
ground. This, however, is merely conjecture. 

Is there any foundation for the suggestion that a cut girth—as referred 
to by M. Rostand—was responsible? None whatever. When the fleet- 
footed Zulu pursuers had been shaken off, the corporal of the escort caught 
the (riderless) horse of the Prince and rode it back to camp, mostly at a 
gallop, without any change or alteration of the saddle. 

Who was actually in command of the ill-fated party ? I have failed 
in my article if I have left the reader under any other impression but that 
the Prince Imperial was de facio, though not de jure, in command. Against 
this, two pieces of evidence have since been adduced: of these I was 
cognisant at the time of writing the article, but—as you will remember—I 
had to make large cuts in order to reduce the article to reasonable 
dimensions. 

The evidence referred to consists of (a) a letter written by Lieutenant 
Carey to his wife on the night of the tragedy, and (6) a note alleged to have 
been discovered in the Prince Imperial’s kit. 


1 June 1928. 
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As regards (a), this letter has recently been published with the announce- 
ment that now for the first time it has been made public. This is not 
quite correct. Many years ago Archibald Forbes was shown the original, 
and he gives the gist of it in Barracks, Bivouacs and Battles. There is, 
however, nothing in the letter of any real value as evidence as to the 
actual command. It was hurriedly written by Lieutenant Carey under 
the stress of great emotion, and, although some statements may be twisted 
into an admission of responsibility, a fairer judgment would be that a 
letter written in such circumstances is not evidence in the sense in which 
Lieutenant Carey’s subsequent reasoned statement, and his cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses, at the subsequent court-martial, can be so considered. 

As regards (b), this refers to a page from a notebook of ths Prince 
Imperial alleged to have been found in the ticket-pocket of a light water- 
proof when his kit had been sent home to Chislehurst. The page contains a 
sketch and an entry referring to ‘Captain’ Carey, with the date June 1, 
1879—that of the tragedy. It does not seem to have occurred to anyone 
that the Prince had never heard Carey called ‘ Captain ’ in his life. The 
Prince was killed on June 1. The promotion of Lieutenant Carey did not 
appear in the London Gazette until June 5. He did not hold the local, 
temporary, or honorary rank of captain. 

When, however, the news of the tragedy reached England, about June 
20 (there was no direct communication then with South Africa by cable) 
Carey was of course a captain and was always referred to in England as 
Captain Carey. 

If any lawyer reads this letter he will be interested in comparing the 
following :— 

1. ‘ Original page,’ as given to Sir Evelyn Wood: ‘ 1st June. Started 
from Itelezi to find camping ground for 2nd Division. Party under 
Captain Carey.’ ? 

2. ‘ Fac-simile ’ (sic) made for Sir Lintorn Simmons: ‘ 1st of June. 
Started from Koppie Allein to find camping ground for 2nd Division with 
E (sic ; = escort) under Cap. Carrey ’ (sic).* 

‘ Captain Carey was court-martialled, but suffered no penalty because 
the Empress Eugénie interceded for him with Queen Victoria.’ A state- 
ment constantly made. Entirely inaccurate. He ‘ suffered no penalty ’ 
for the simple reason that the Judge Advocate-General informed the Queen 
that the charge of misbehaviour before the enemy was not borne out by 
the evidence. The whole proceedings were therefore quashed. To omit 
to state this is an abominable injustice to the unfortunate Carey. 

Yours truly, 
F, E. WHITTON. 

Casilla, West Byfleet, Surrey, Nov. 3, 1928. a 


® See From Midshipman to Field Marshal, by Sir Evelyn Wood, p. 102. 
The author does not mention here, or elsewhere in the book, the name ‘Carey,’ 
but from the context the missing word is obvious. 

3 The Morning Post, November 2, 1928. 
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‘ROBERT POLEY: AN ASSOCIATE OF MARLOWE’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Sir,—I have to thank Miss Eugénie de Kalb for the support that she 
gives, in her letter in your November number, to my view that Robert 
Poley could not have had two years’ continuous imprisonment in the 
Tower after the break-up of the Babington plot. The ‘ Bills’ of the 
Lieutenant of the Tower for the expenses connected with Poley’s imprison- 
ment from August 18 to September 30, 1586, from Christmas Day, 1587 
to March 25, 1588, and from June 24 to September 29, 1588, are of great 
interest. Is it certain, however, that all the Bills have been preserved ? 
The gap between continuous imprisonment and this ‘cat and mouse’ 
treatment is a wide one. 

In any case, Miss de Kalb has proved that Poley was in the Tower 
between Christmas, 1587, and March 25, 1588. She therefore questioned 
whether the episode described by Mistress Hollford between Poley and 
Mistress Yeomans in her mother’s house could have occurred about 
Shrovetide, 1588. 

I have looked up again the deposition of Agnes Hollford before the 
Recorder on January 7, 158§, and I find that, owing to various causes, I 
misread 1585 as 1588. The episode therefore belongs to the earlier year, 
and there is thus no conflict between the Bill of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower and the deposition of Mistress Hollford. 

May I add that I hope to include, with your kind permission, the 
greater part of my article in the October number of your Review, with 
some emendations and changes, in a small book which will uphold the at 
present unfashionable view that the verdict of the coroner’s jury at 
Deptford on June 1, 1593, was right, and that Ingram Frizer killed 
Christopher Marlowe in self-defence. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. S. Boas. 

40, Bernard Gardens, 

Wimbledon, S.W. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 
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